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SOME EXPOUNDERS OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 
PERCY H. BOYNTON 


When Hamlin Garland went East as a young man to seek his edu- 
cation and his fortune he left the Middle Border for good and all. 
It was to become for him nothing but a back-drop for romantic 
drama, just as Jack London’s was for melodrama, and Frank Nor- 
ris’ was for problem plays. Garland, thinking in terms of the mar- 
ket, was doubtless right; and his failure to reap big eastern sales 
for western tales is probably due to the fact that the public regarded 
the frontier in those days as “‘old stuff” for the old-style sentimental 
approach and that it was not yet ready for the new-style approach 
which he was to make and abandon before the Spanish War and to 
resume during the World War. Even the date of The Son of the 
Middle Border—1917—fairly raises the question as to whether 
this book did not just miss the happy moment for a big success. 
The Son was greeted with respect; he deserves it and holds it; but 
he arrived exactly at the wrong time. The country was engrossed in 
the thought of two million other sons who were headed overseas. It 
could not be expected to turn westward and backward to one boy 
when it was agonizing over an army that was faced forward and 
eastward. 

For this chronicle was a momentarily inspired return to the life 
from which Garland has described himself as a back-trailer. In the 
middle eighties he had rejected a life of duresses on the soil. In the 
early nineties Main Traveled Roads and Prairie Folk had pictured 
that life with a fidelity that startled and offended both East and 
West. In The Spoil of Office he had presented the hopelessness of 
the farmer as an economic and political victim, and in Rose of 
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Dutcher’s Coolly, the aridity of life on the plains for the thirster 
after truth and beauty. Then after twenty years of undistinction he 
had recreated his youth. Through the pathos of distance he had 
captured the glamour of pioneering days, their restlessness, the grim 
tribute of grinding labor they exacted, the heart-rending sacrifices 
of the women who had no choice but to follow their men and slave 
for them, the unrewarded lives of the rank and file in the pioneering 
hosts, the repugnance to it all that capped a boyhood on the Middle 
Border. This was what he had escaped from; what, seen through 
disillusioned eyes, still lured and held the incorrigible pioneers. 

To the young man who had gone East to educate himself, a visit 
after six years’ absence threw a sombrous light over the whole pic- 
ture. The glamour was gone. He saw that the “Song of Emigration 
had been, in effect, the hymn of fugitives.”” Nature was as alluring 
as ever in its beauties, but men and women had suffered in their 
struggle to possess an acreage and wrest a living from it. Every 
home he visited had its half-hidden evidence of striving and despair. 
Girls had wasted from beauty to premature old age. Shoulders were 
bent and eyes were dimmed. Age had found no reward worth seek- 
ing, and youth was looking furtively or openly for avenues of es- 
cape. The whole enterprise of pioneering had been wasteful of 
energy and extravagant with life. 

It is pre-eminently the best of Garland’s books; but the author 
had to accept his reward in the form of election to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, small sales, and a royalty check that 
bought a new bath and a covered porch for his Adirondack cabin, 
while a little while before Captain Storm field’s Visit to Heaven had 
provided Mark Twain with an extension and a name for an Italian- 
esque villa. Which would be quite irrelevant if this meditation did 
not include popular taste as well as artistic achievement. 

In sober truthfulness about prairie life author and public really 
came together with Herbert Quick’s The Hawkeye and Vande- 
mark’s Folly. Quick had written attractive whimsies in the early 
years of the twentieth century, things that were neither sober nor 
true. While he was doing them Frank Norris, thrilled at the respon- 
sibilities of the novelist, wrote an economic thesis in his uncom- 
pleted “Triology of the Wheat,” and William Allen White, another 
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with A Certain Rich Man; both interesting documents, both chap- 
ters in the exploitation of the West, both just short of excellence as 
works of art, and both too early to profit from the rediscovery of the 
frontier. Quick, however, by the early 1920’s had lived through the 
frontiering experience, surviving the hardships of the farm and 
the rough and tumble of politics. He had shared in the conquest of 
the open country, witnessed the human sacrifice which is its price, 
had fought the exploiters in behalf of his fellows, shouldered his 
way into leadership, through journalism had learned how to write, 
and at sixty was mellow, unembittered, sympathetic, ready for his 
crowning work. Events conspired for him as definitely as they had 
so recently conspired against Garland. The subject was ripe, and 
the public was ripe for it. 

He wrote of the middle of the nineteenth century in Iowa, not fol- 
lowing the pioneers in their restless, westward drifting, but staying 
with the settlers, and growing along with them through two novels 
and a final volume of autobiography. What he tells is authentic: 
of home-finding, ground-breaking, town-building, developing into 
a matured community. There is no lack of hardship in the history. 
It is supplied in abundance by gunmen, shysters, prairie fires, bliz- 
zards, droughts. Yet withal it is a story of victory. The implica- 
tion is that, granting viciousness in mankind and capriciousness 
and cruelty in nature, life spares the deserving and punishes the 
wicked. Life had, in fact, dealt kindly with Herbert Quick, so 
kindly that he fell into the error of regarding his case as typical. 
His presumption was not born of ignorance—anything but that; 
but it could have been developed only by ignoring the grim experi- 
ence of the majority, not so strong nor so brave as this chronicler 
who seems resolved to deal as kindly with life as life had dealt with 
him. 

In both bulk and significance there is a notable paucity of fiction 
that presents the native frontiersman in the first stages of pioneer- 
ing—actually in contact with the earth. It remains with the spokes- 
men for the alien immigrant to do best with this phase, and that is 
a separate story. The American-born farmer is promptly carried 
by the novelist on into the Gilded Age, though it was not for him to 
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enjoy its glitter. It is the drabbest of periods for the homesteader 
who has become the prairie townsman. 

Edgar W. Howe says that the vigilance of the gossip is the safe- 
guard of morals in the village. To judge from his own epoch-mark- 
ing Story of a Country Town and some thousands of pages of later 
testimony, he does too much honor to Mrs. Grundy’s efficacy. Yet 
gossip does hold a whip over the villager, inducing a guarded exist- 
ence, bridling life with caution. The one note of general protest that 
has come directly from this life shows that the only articulate com- 
munity consciousness in the broad region has been the perennial 
awareness, perennially justified in America, that bank and factory 
have been allied against farm, and that the farm has been the hind- 
most, with the devil holding the mortgage—four billions worth in 
1920. Though the prairie states have furnished occasional savage 
critics of the economic order, and started abortive, rival, self-defeat- 
ing movements, the natural fear of taking chances has held them in 
political line, and they have floundered hopelessly in the attempt to 
find for themselves any happy springs of enjoyment, any undrained 
sources of vital interest. For the ex-frontiersmen of the prairies 
states the evenings of their lives have been like the evenings of their 
days of labor: they have been too tired to feel, to think, and most of 
all to dream. They have had just enough recurrent energy to send 
occasional scattered insurgents to Washington, but never enough 
courage or solidarity to rally to their support. 

The worst human fruits of such a community are to be found in 
the first half of Spoon River Anthology; the average, in Main 
Street ; E. W. Howe is one of the best. In his Plain People he has 
reprinted with evident satisfaction Mr. Mencken’s statement of the 
sum of his philosophy: 

One day, seeking to introduce him to the readers of a magazine, I tried to put 
his general point of view into a half dozen plain propositions. This is what it 
came to: 

1. The only real, human motive is intelligent self-interest; altruism is not 
only bogus, but impossible. 

2. The first object of self-interest is to survive. The possession of money 
makes it easier to survive. Ergo, it is virtuous to get money. 

3. A man who gets it is a better citizen than one who doesn’t; what he does 
for himself also benefits the community in general. 

4. The aim of all reformers is to get something for themselves. They pre- 
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tend that it isn’t; hence, even when they chance to serve good causes, they are 
liars. 

5. Any American of average talents and decent industry can get enough 
money, barring acts of God, to make himself comfortable. 

6. Any man who fails to do so shows an unfitness to survive, and deserves to 
be exploited by his betters. 

7. The people have a remedy for all public abuses in their hands. If they fail 
to get relief, then the blame lies wholly on their own credulity, emotionalism 
and imbecility. 

If Mr. Mencken and Mr. Howe had not regarded this as an emi- 
nently fair statement the one would not have made it and the other 
would not have quoted it. Yet from any unsympathetic critic of 
Howe it would stand as an indictment. It is the law of the jungle; 
it disregards even the small subscription to religion or to “moral 
perfection” conceded by Benjamin Franklin, and the merciful doc- 
trine of moral imperfection propounded by Clarence Darrow. It 
displays all the deference for vested property inherent in the Con- 
stitution before the addition of the Bill of Rights; and at a half- 
dozen points the “plain propositions” are in conflict with each other. 
Yet even in its contradictoriness it is a fair statement of Howe’s 
philosophy, and a partial statement of the views of the postfrontier 
of which he so long has been an eminent spokesman. 

Thus spake Atchison, Kansas; but Emporia, Kansas, made reply, 
William Allen White, tender-minded and more cosmopolitan, re- 
torting to “Old Ed,” the tough-minded provincial. On five of the 
seven these laid down by Mr. Mencken they disagree. Reference to 
his list and comparison by numbers tells the story. White’s convic- 
tions can be cited by chapter and text from The Editor and His 
People: 

1. Human nature is steadily changing from a belief in untrammeled self-in- 
terest to the pursuit of altruism. 

2. Self-interest leads to demands for special privilege and to viciously un- 
scrupulous corporate practices. 

3. Vicious corporate practices are good neither for the people who gain nor 
the people who lose by them. 

4. It is through the activities of cranks and reformers that the people are 
taught social wisdom. These leaders fight in season and out of season for the 
people. 

6. There are many incapable and irresponsible people in the world who are 
more sinned against than sinning. They deserve mercy as well as justice. 
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On two points only do the eminent Kansans agree: (5) that the man 
of average talents and industry can make a living, and (7) that the 
voice of the people is anything but the voice of God, credulity and 
emotionalism still serving as lead horses on the American band- 
wagon. 

Both men speak, perhaps, for Kansas, but as from watch towers. 
Ed Howe is old enough to be reminiscent of frontier days. He re- 
calls Indian fights, and buffalo hunts, and the last of the Jameses, 
the reign of fanatical orthodoxy, antislavery agitation and the Civil 
War, the coming of the railroads, land speculation, financial wild- 
catting, scurrilous newspaper feuds. Then—with the growth of the 
town from the eastern outpost of the cattle trails to the western goal 
of the barnstormer—the coming of Beecher and Ingersoll, Oscar 
Wilde, Fannie Davenport, and Minnie Hauk, worldliness sets in. 
His wedding “had in it a simulation of the grandeur of palaces, 
courts and cathedrals, although it occurred in a story-and-a half 
house in a country town”; and he finally achieved for himself a 
house with steam heat and “the best bed-room in Kansas, with a 
private bath,” though he tries to compensate for the palatial grand- 
eur by calling his estate Potato Hill. Howe’s chronicle is a recital of 
all sorts of facts and opinions tinged by a latent sentimentalism reel- 
ing helpless in the face of overwhelming fact; in the language of 
the prize-ring not down and out but out on its feet. He favors the 
doctrine of predestination ‘somewhat liberalized’’; but he believes 
that the people who have gone wrong ought to have behaved. And 
always this modernized Franklin of the prairie couples industry 
and thrift with good behavior and success. 

William Allen White is less static a character. His selection of 
editorial articles contains a section headed “The Decay of a Con- 
servative’’; a semicentennial article on Emporia traces his growth 
from dreamy romanticism over a town that existed only in legend 
to a recognition of the town in fact; but he does not allege that the 
town has kept pace with him. The Emporia of Jn Our Town is 
Sweet Auburn, Cranford, Old Chester, Friendship Village. There is 
no evidence that in the general consciousness it has participated in 
any epic movement, that it is the heir of any heroic age. He de- 
scribes Kansas as fair and fat with prosperity, and yet, mys- 
teriously: 
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Kansas is the Mother Shipton, the Madame Thebes, the Witch of Endor, and 
the low barometer of the nation. When anything is going to happen in this 
country, it happens first in Kansas. Abolition, Prohibition, Populism, the Bull 
Moose, the exit of the roller towel, the appearance of the bank guarantee, the 
blue sky law, the adjudication of industrial dispute as distinguished from the 
arbitration of industrial differences—these things came popping out of Kansas 
like bats out of hell. Sooner or later other states take up these things, and then 
Kansas goes on breeding other troubles. Why, no one seems to know. 

In critical sagacity Sinclair Lewis leads the way in his interpre- 
tation of the Mississippi Valley ex-frontier. Main Street sets its 
key with the opening strain of a rebellious girl who is the spirit of 
the bewildered Middle West looking out over the country from a 
Minnesota hillside so recently crossed by Indians and fur-traders. 
She is a student in a sectarian college, eager to know and to live, una- 
ware of the world’s capacity for dulness or its gift for casual cruel- 
ty. She has been brought up in a Minnesota New Engiand town 
which has a firmer anchorage in the past than most of the surround- 
ing communities. She wonders whether its people feel free to chal- 
lenge the “sanctified lies” and the “ancient stale inequalities,” she 
discovers that only in the awful and limitless surrounding plains 
does she find dignity and greatness. Some invisible barrier excludes 
these qualities from the town. It has its own credo: 

The Baptist church is the perfect, the divinely ordained standard in music, 
oratory, philanthropy and ethics. 

The Republican Party, the Grand Old Party of Blaine and McKinley, is the 
agent of the Lord and of the Baptist Church in temporal affairs. 

All socialists ought to be hanged... . . 

People who make more than ten thousand a year or less than eight hundred 
are wicked. 

Europeans are still wickeder. 

It doesn’t hurt any to drink a glass of beer on a warm day, but anybody who 
touches wine is headed straight for hell... . . 

The farmers want too much for their wheat. 

The owners of the elevator-companies expect too much for the salaries they 
pay. 

There would be no more trouble or discontent in the world if everybody 
worked as hard as Pa did when he cleared our first farm. 


The defenders of this orthodoxy look with fear and suspicion on 
any who either inquire into these theses, disregard them, or look 
beyond them. Carol Kennicott finally succumbs to them, for she is 
only the averagely courageous and energetic idealist. 
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Gopher Prairie multiplied by a hundred becomes the middle 
western metropolis of Zenith. According to Lewis the difference 
between the two is only quantitative. But the mere mass of the 
bigger-scale community is less resistible by the average. George F. 
Babbitt has probably less of initiative than Carol started with. His 
fight is less open or prolonged, so much less so that it is hardly a 
fight at all, and could be disguised like an official report of a military 
retreat as successive assumptions of more strategic positions. And 
his tactics are cautiously military, too, in always being pursued 
with primary attention to the base of supplies. Yet until he is over- 
whelmed Babbitt dreams and yearns. Even when he has married 
the wife he had not aspired to and thriven in the business he did not 
elect, he distrusts the hullaballoo of busyness in which he is in- 
volved. He has secret leanings for Seneca Doane, the radical law- 
yer, and knows in his heart that Doane is right in his contempt for 
good, clean, domestically sound, throat-cutting pirates who shout 
good fellowship and hesitate at nothing that stands in the way of 
success. He slips away to a vacation far from the crowd to think 
things over, but is pulled back so completely into the maelstrom 
that he becomes a minor prophet for the gospel of efficiency and a 
dispensor of ominous threats to the un-American skeptics who ask 
how the ship of state became transformed into a national band- 
wagon and want to know where it is going as it thunders past them 
along Prosperity Boulevard. Yet the solidest satisfaction he gains 
in the whole story is in the fact that his boy has the combined impu- 
dence and recklessness to have a mind of his own and go his own 
gait. 

The theme of Main Street and Babbitt becomes the thesis of 
Arrowsmith and Elmer Gantry: that the atmosphere of the Middle 
West is asphyxiating to the scientist but elixir for the charlatan and 
demagogue. As stories these two books are in a trough between the 
wave-peaks of Main Street and Dodsworth; but as documents they 
are significant, and no documents have been adduced to gainsay 
them. They confirm Howe and White. They have been impressive- 
ly confirmed by the careers of Billy Sunday and W. J. Bryan. 

In Dodsworth, however, Lewis changed all this; which is a way 
of saying that for the first time since he came into his auctorial 
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maturity he is willing to look at the other side of the medal. Admit 
all the jeremiads which have been so insistently and tediously 
poured out on the decadent postfrontier, all the implications of the 
foregoing few pages, and it still must be admitted that these do not 
tell the whole story, that life—particularly the life of a district ora 
period—is never all of one tone, cannot be fairly disposed of in one 
formula. 

Life on the frontier demands fortitude. Dumb fortitude may be 
strong enough not only to survive but also to do the work that the 
frontier exacts; it may physically conquer a part of the physical 
world at the loss of its own soul. It may develop the energizing pow- 
er that can lay out cities and build railroads over the graves of fallen 
hosts of trail-makers and plowmen. In its planting and its tilling it 
may raise a sporadic crop from dragons’ teeth that yield a harvest 
of exploiters and philistines, and these may impose their gospel of 
success on the less energetic and the less successful. But this is not 
all that comes from fortitude. Now and again the idealist survives 
the whole harsh experience of the frontier, beats nature at its own 
game, and stays blithe; holds his own in the free-for-all scrabble 
without becoming money-mad; keeps his head and sticks to his own 
sense of values in spite of the safe-and-sane and the returners to 
normalcy. And if, in the process, he has managed to succeed ac- 
cording to the accepted measure of having an excessive number of 
things that he does not need, he may even be tolerated by the com- 
munity that does not approve of his views but can’t help acknowl- 
edging his bank account. 

After sacrificing a Babbitt and an Arrowsmith and frustrating a 
Carol Kennicott, Lewis presents in Sam Dodsworth a man who is 
strong enough first to succeed and then to withstand success. And he 
makes him so completely a product of the best traits of newer 
America that he resolves to put his wealth and his energy into doing 
the kind of thing that he thinks is worth while. True to his char- 
acter he does not express himself in establishing an art museum or 
subsidizing an orchestra; but he goes back to making automobiles, 
a new sort; and he dreams of building beautiful suburbs, authen- 
tically American, far enough, one can be sure, from the crazy ag- 
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glomerations of architectural odds and ends that surround most of 
our cities today. 

The whole significance of Dodsworth is that instead of represent- 
ing just the energy of the frontiersman put to work toward ends 
that he has never dreamed of, and instead of admiring an insatiable 
desire for activity as implicitly as the sentimentalists used to ad- 
mire a quick responsiveness of the lachrymal glands, this big cub 
is a dreamer who at fifty decides to continue his education, and find 
out what he is involved in, and keep on dreaming. He is a Babbitt 
undefeated, an Arrowsmith with a backbone; for he is big enough 
to withstand the silly coerciveness of men who are littler than he, 
and to learn from the men who are bigger. So when Elon Richards, 
cosmopolite and financial magnate, advises him to return to the 
American adventure, “‘because it is an adventure that we have here 
—the greatest in the world—and not a certainty of manners in an 
uncertainty of the future, like all of Europe,” he assents. Richards, 
he concludes, is right: “Our adventure is going to be the bigger be- 
cause we do feel that Europe has a lot we need. We’re no longer 
satisfied with the log cabin and the corn pone. We want everything 
that Europe has. We’ll take it.”” Dodsworth has already graduated 
from the school that could mistake the “everything” of Richards’ 
remark for material belongings. He admits his inexperience and sets 
about to learn from Europe, and to keep on growing in wisdom as 
well as in stature; in doing which he keeps alive the spirit of the 
frontier. 


THE MOST COMMON GRAMMATICAL ERRORS 
HENRY HARAP 


There is in existence an accumulation of thirty-three investiga- 
tions of written and oral errors made by pupils. None of these is 
complete or comprehensive due to one of several causes. The inves- 
tigation may have failed to include a sufficiently large number of 
persons. It may have been limited to a locality which revealed cer- 
tain unique errors and failed to reveal others. The treatment of the 
data may have concealed certain specific items. 
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The composite of thirty-three investigations given below does 
not pretend to be an original contribution. However, it has several 
advantages over preceding lists. First, it is more comprehensive 
than any preceding list of common grammatical errors; second, each 
error is given specifically, that is, as it should be treated in class 
work; third, nearly every error is followed by a specific illustration. 

The frequency of occurrence of these errors is not given because 
of the lack of uniformity in recording them by various investigators. 
Some were recorded by types of error, some by rules of grammar and 
some by illustrations of the error itself. It would not be wise to un- 
dertake to teach all of the cases included in the list but no inventory 
test which is not purely local can afford to neglect to include all of 
them. 

The following is a list of the most common errors in grammar, 
punctuation, and sentence structure. The logical arrangement and 
numeration were arrived at with great care, although the latter may 
not suggest it. The Arabic numerals represent items which should 
be treated as separate units for purposes of instruction. 


I. VERBS 


1. Disagreement of a verb with its subject in person. 
don’t for doesn’t. 
Disagreement of a verb with its subject in number. 

2. Wrong number of verb with expletive there. There remains three 
boys to see. 

3. Agreement with a singular noun that has a plural ending. Athletics 
are. 

4. When separated from subject by a phrase. Not one of our friends 
were there. 

5. Singular verb with a compound subject joined by and. How is John 
and his brother? 

6. After a pronoun whose antecedent is overlooked. She is one of those 
who is easily overlooked. 

7. After neither. Neither of us deserve the prize. 

8. Hair are; was for were ; is for are. 

Wrong past tense. 

g. seen for saw; 10. come for came; 11. begun for began; 12. done for 
did; 13. give for gave; 14. run for ran; 15. laid for lay; 16. swum 
for swam; 17. drunk for drank; 18. would run for ran; 19. use for 
used; 20. sung for sang; 21. says for said; 22. dove for dived; 23. 
was for were. 
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Failure to use the past perfect tense. 7 found him almost recovered though 
he was quite ill. 
Failure to use present perfect tense. See me after you see Mr. Smith. 
Change of tense in main clause. 
Wrong past participle. 
27. went for gone; 28. did for done; 29. saw for seen; 30. froze for froz- 
en; 31. came for come; 32. broke for broken; 33. laid for lain; 
34. swam for swum ; 35. tore for torn. 
Use of double negative. 
could not hardly for could hardly; use of didn’t have no; ain’t got no; 
didn’t do nothing ; hadn’t no for hadn't. 
Use of wrong verb. 
37. lay for lie; 38. leave for let ; 39. lend for borrow; 40. sat for set ; 41. 
set for sit ; 42. learn for teach ; 43. can for may. 
Use of have got for have; have not got for have not. 


II. PRONOUNS 


. Subject not in nominative case. John and me are going to camp this sum- 


mer. 


. Predicate nominative not in nominative case. Jt is him. It is me. 
. The use of wrong cases of pronouns after than and as and as well as. He is 


taller than me. This misfortune falls more heavily upon you than I. 


. Object of a preposition not in objective case. Mother gave the ball to John 


and I. 


. Object of a verb not in objective case. Mother sent John and I. 

. Whom for who; who for whom. 

. Wrong formation of compound pronouns. They hurt theirselves. 

. Use of objective for possessive with gerund. I’m tired of him complaining. 
. Disagreement of pronoun with its antecedent. Will everyone bring their 


paper? 


. Confusion of its and it’s. Its hard to tell. The dog hurt it’s paw. 
5. Use of which for who and vice versa. He is the man which I meant. This 


is a dog who knows his tricks. 


. Lack of clear reference of pronoun to antecedent. Mary told her friend 


that she was mistaken. 


III, ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


. Incorrect comparison of adjectives. 
. Use of adjective for adverb when modifying an adjective. Awftul for very; 


real for very. 


. Use of adjective for adverb when modifying a verb. He is most done. Ev- 


eryone will be treated fair. This error also involves many other specific 
cases including the misuse of good, easy, careless, fine, safe, different, 
neat, bad. 


* Usage permits either “It is 7” or “It is me.” “It is me” is almost universal, at 
least in the Middle West, except among teachers on parade. 
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Use of adverb for adjective after a copulative verb. He feels badly. 
Only misplaced in the sentence. He only helped the boys. 

Use of those and these for that and this. I like those kind of grapes. 

Use of expression that there and this here. That there man is my neighbor. 
Use of them for these and those. Them things are ours. 


IV. PREPOSITIONS AND CON JUNCTIONS 


Use of superfluous preposition. 

65. in back of for back of or behind; off of for off ; start in for start ; add 

up for add; end up for end; 66. where are you at ; return back. 
Use of wrong preposition. 

67. off me for from me; by my aunt for to my aunt; to home for at 
home ; 68. diferent to for different from; in for into; between 
for among. 

Use of wrong conjunction. 

69. Use of like for as or as if. 

70. Where and how wrongly used as a conjunction. Did you read where 
the boy was saved from drowning in the creek? Did you read how 
a man was killed? 


V. NOUNS 


Wrong number in nouns. 
71. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant. 
72. Nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant. 
73. Nouns ending in is (basis). 
74. Plural of proper nouns. 
75. Nouns which change their form in forming the plural (phenom- 
enon). 
76. Nouns which have no plural (athletics). 
77. Nouns which have no singular (scissors). 
78. Compound nouns (brother-in-law). 
Wrong form of possessive case in nouns. 
79. After plural nouns ending in s. Teachers’ dining room. 
80. Compound nouns (court-martial). 


VI. SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


81. Omission of subject. Received your letter. 

82. Omission of predicate. 

83. Dangling participle. The boy gazed at his father, trembling with 
anger. 

84. Misplaced modifier. She claimed she had paid her admission sev- 
eral times. (meaning one admission). 

85. Wrong handling of parallel structure. He taught piano, violin, and 
vocal (should be voice). 

86. Double subject. John, he went. Why there was. 
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VII. PUNCTUATION 


87. No period at the end of a sentence. 
88. No period after abbreviations. 
89. No ? at the end of a sentence. 
go. Failure to set off a restrictive clause by a comma. 
ot. Failure to set off a series by commas. 
92. Failure to set off a parenthetical element by commas. 
93. Failure to set off an appositive by commas. 
94. Failure to set off a quotation by a comma. 
95. Failure to use quotation marks. 
96. Failure to use a semicolon when there is no conjunction between 
clauses of a compound sentence. 
97. Failure to use a semicolon to set off a series. 
98. ailure to use parentheses. 
99. Failure to use a colon. 
100. Failure to use an exclamation point. 
101. Apostrophe not properly used to show a contraction. 


VIII. CAPITALIZATION 


102. Failure to capitalize proper nouns. 

103. Failure to capitalize title of a book; articles; newspapers; chapter 
headings. 

104. Failure to capitalize the first word of a direct quotation. 

105. Wrong use of capital for title of a person when it is used as a com- 
mon noun. 

106. Wrong use of capitals for the names of school subjects other than 
languages. 


The following is the list of sources which was used in making the consoli- 
dated list of common grammatical errors: 

Betz, A., and Marshall, E., ““Grammar Based on Errors,” English Journal, June, 
1916, pp. 491-500. A study of errors made by Kansas City pupils. 

Bobbitt, S. A., “Shortcomings in the Written English of Adults,” in F. Bobbitt, 
Curriculum Investigations, chap. xii. A study of 362 letters to discover 
errors in punctuation, grammar, etc. 

Special Report of the Boise, Idaho, Public Schools, June, 1915. Also in Six- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
I, pp. 89-91. A study of oral errors for a semester, made by C. S. Meek. 

Charters, W. W., and Miller, E., “A Course of Study in Grammar,” University 
of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 2 (Education Series 9), 1915. A course 
based on the errors actually made by the children of Kansas City. 

Charters, W. W., “Minimal Essentials in Elementary Language and Grammar,” 
National Society for the Study of Education, the Sixteenth Yearbook 
(1917), chap. vi. Summary of several studies. 

Charters, W. W., Curriculum Construction (Macmillan, 1923), p. 204. A table 
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showing the comparison of percentages in oral errors made by children in 
Kansas City, Detroit, Hibbing, and Pittsburgh. 

Charters, W. W., “Language and Grammar,” Department of Superintendence, 
Third Yearbook (1925), chap. viii. Summary of several studies. 

Clapp, F. L., “A Test for Habits in English,” Elementary English Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1926, pp. 42-6. Contains a list of most common errors made on a 
comprehensive test designed by the author. 

Connersville, Indiana, School Board Report, 1908. Contains a study by G. M. 
Wilson of oral errors made by children. 

Fairmount (West Virginia) Normal School Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 1. A study 
of language errors. 

Fillers, H. D., “Oral and Written Errors in Grammar,” Educational Review, 
December, 1917, pp. 458-70. Grammatical errors made by 900 pupils in 
Bonham, Texas, in oral and written language. 

Guiler, W. S., “Analysis of Children’s Writings as a Basis for Instruction in 
English,” Journal of Educational Method, February, 1926, pp. 259-64. A 
study of errors in punctuation and capitalization in 1,731 children’s themes. 

Hermans, M. C., Teaching Grammar by Problems. A prospectus published by 
Henry Holt & Co. Contains summary of errors found in investigations 
made by Charters and Starek. 

Johnson, R. I., “The Persistency of Error in English Composition,” School Re- 
view, October, 1917. Pp. 555-80. A study of errors found in 132 exercises 
of high school freshmen and 66 exercises of college freshmen. 

King, V. R., “Study of the Persistency of Grammatical Errors in English Com- 
positions of Oakland High School Pupils.” Report in the California Cur- 
riculum Study by W. C. Bagley, and G. C. Kyte (University of California, 
1926), pp. 118-20. Errors found in 306 compositions of ninth grade pupils 
in Oakland. 

Leonard, S. A., “The Wisconsin Tests of Grammatical Correctness,” English 
Journal, June, 1926, pp. 430-32. Contains a list of 31 most common errors 
made by pupils in a comprehensive test designed by the author. 

Lyman, R. L., “Fluency, Accuracy, and General Excellence in English Composi- 
tion,” School Review, February, 1918, pp. 85-100. A study of errors con- 
tained in 322 high school freshman exercises. 

McPhee, Clare, ‘““The Teaching of Language Forms,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, October, 1925, pp. 137-46. Selects and grades language forms de- 
signed to eliminate most common language errors. 

Potter, W. H., and Touton, F. C., Achievement in the Elimination of Errors in 
the Mechanics of Written Expression throughout the Junior-Senior High 
School. “University of Southern California Studies,” 2d ser., No. 3 (1927), 
p. 3. Contains sixty-four errors summarized from previous studies. 

Pressey, S. L., “A Statistical Study of Children’s Errors in Sentence-Structure,’ 
English Journal, September, 1925, pp. 530-35. A study of the types of er- 
rors in sentence-structure based on a total of 980 papers written by pupils 
of Grades VII-XII. 
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Pressey, S. L., “A Statistical Study of Usage and of Children’s Errors in Capitali- 
zation,” ibid., December, 1924, pp. 727-31. An analysis of letters, maga- 
zines, and newspapers to discover what capitalization is most frequently 
used. 

Randolph, E. D., “Analysis of Errors of Children in Speyer School,” Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
(1917), pp. 98-100. A study of 1,040 pages of stenographic reports of the 
oral schoolroom language of New York children. 

Randolph, E. D., “Conventional Aversions Versus Fundamental Errors in 
Spoken English,” Pedagogical Seminary, September, 1917, pp. 318-36. A 
study of 1,040 pages of stenographic reports of the oral language of New 
York children. 

Ruhlen, H., and Pressey, S. L., “A Statistical Study of Current Usage in Punc- 
tuation,” English Journal, May, 1924, pp. 325-31. An analysis of letters, 
magazines, and newspapers to discover what punctuation marks are most 
commonly used. 

Sears, I., and Diebel, A., ““A Study of the Common Mistakes in Pupils’ Oral 
English,” Elementary School Journal, September, 1916, pp. 44-54. A col- 
lection of 2,200 oral errors over a period of four days. 

Stormzand, M. J., and O’Shea, M. V., How Much English Grammar. Baltimore, 
Md.: Warwick & York, 1924. A study of constructions in compositions 
of children and adults including writers of fiction. 

Sunne, D., “The Effect of Locality on Language Errors,” Journal of Education- 
al Research, October, 1923, pp. 239-51. A study of the oral and written 
errors of Louisiana children. 

Tenth Yearbook of Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association of Northern 
Illinois (May, 1915), (“Essentials of Elementary English’). Also in the 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, pp. 88-9. A study of oral and written errors made by O. S. Thomp- 
son. 

Tressler, I. C., “High School Grammar: An Investigation.” English Journal, 
December, 1917, pp. 645-57. A study of the 7o0o oral and written errors 
made by high school pupils in six weeks. Twenty-four types of general er- 
rors are included. 

Willing, M. H., “Valid Diagnosis in High School Composition,” Teachers Col- 
lege Bureau of Publications, 1926, pp. 55-64. This is a table of common 
errors in composition consisting of the author’s and other error lists. 

Wilson, G. M., “Errors in Language of Grade Pupils,” Educator-Journal, De- 
cember, 1909. A study of the errors of Connersville children. 

Wilson, G. M., “Locating the Language Errors of Children,” Elementary School 
Journal, December, 1920, pp. 290-96. A summary of errors in five language 
studies. 

Wiswall, Z. E., “A Study of Sentence Structure in Eighth Grade Composition,” 
ibid., February, 1926, pp. 441-48. An analysis of 800 compositions to dis- 
cover defects in sentence structure. 
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A STRANGER’S STORY OF EDNA FERBER 
WILLIAM R. PARKER 


For the man who told “A Friend’s Story of Edna Ferber” in the 
February English Journal I have only admiration and fellow-feel- 
ing; his was an eloquent and, in part, a deserved tribute to the 
novelist who once dedicated a book to her friend William Allen 
White. But for the well-known American critic who, in his “Story 
of Edna Ferber,” made certain generalizations about that writer’s 
place in the literature of her time, I have a word of protest. My 
rather futile gesture is inspired by no prejudice against the novelist 
in question; as a matter of fact, in disputes with my colleagues I 
have often had occasion to champion her against that damnable 
dogmatism which damns all things new. It is my conviction, how- 
ever, that Mr. White either should have taken a more judicious 
and critical attitude—which I suspect he was justifiably unwilling 
to do—or should have carefully excluded all attempts to appraise 
Edna Ferber’s work. What he succeeded in doing, of course, was 
to tell a very readable story of Miss Ferber’s rise to reputation, 
with apposite comments upon the material and the motive of her 
work, but in such a tone and with such glowing representations of 
her achievement that the reader was either provoked at the dis- 
tortion or made to feel that he had long been blind to a brilliant 
artist. Now this is unfortunate, to speak mildly; and it seems par- 
ticularly so to me because I feel the mistake to be symptomatic. I 
would almost say that our Edna Ferbers will not become George 
Eliots chiefly because too much of our modern “criticism” consists 
of ‘friends’ stories” —usually, let me hasten to add, without that 
honest title. 

I fervently wish that Edna Ferber could become a George Eliot; 
she has much that I admire and vainly seek in some of her contem- 
poraries—a sense of proportion, for instance. I believe that “her 
writing reflects her personal conviction that life is not all ugliness”’; 
more important, I believe that her cheerfulness is not forced, her 
reading of life not “vulgarly optimistic.” Her Cowans do not 
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miraculously escape from their “‘made-in-America” patterns. So 
Big, though it gives us a Selina, ends with an American telephone 
calling Dirk back to the life out of which his mother’s clear-eyed 
idealism never succeeded in lifting him. On the other hand, by her 
sympathetic imagination Edna Ferber makes us suddenly inter- 
ested in such people as old man Minick, who realized that “old 
folks must make way for the young”—a Sherwood Anderson fig- 
ure, in some respects, but seen in perspective, not viewed through 
a keyhole. 

Edna Ferber cannot, however, be taken seriously as a critic of mod- 
ern life. She has made, as I have observed, a few sane, critical ges- 
tures, but they have passed unnoticed—and rightly so. Of course, 
her whole outlook on life, as we see it reflected in her stories, con- 
stitutes an interesting criticism; but we should not place any con- 
siderable significance upon it, because “Edna Ferber is first of all 
and probably last of all, a teller of delightful stories, readable 
stories, that exhibit a rare understanding of human nature.” I 
shall not undertake to say how rare is the degree of her particular 
understanding, but the rest of this isolated bit of criticism, which 
in fairness to Mr. White I have quoted from his article, is pro- 
foundly true. With some exceptions, her stories are only stories 
that one might find in any good magazine. They are capably made 
—too capably made, like the imitation antiques that come from 
Grand Rapids. One feels that she might multiply them indefinitely 
without producing either a mediocre story or a work of genius. As 
a successful writer for successful magazines she apparently sees 
her stories merely as stories. All of her characters we recognize in 
a superficial sense, many of them we recognize in an intimate sense, 
but none of them we recognize in a very intimate, or ultimate, 
sense. This is tantamount to saying that though she has carried 
herself far, she has not achieved greatness. 

Because I believe this, I protest even when Edna Ferber is 
placed in the first five ‘of the first dozen chroniclers of the America 
that has grown up in this twentieth century.” Because I believe 
this, I object to an article the general tone of which exalts one who 
is a pleasing, capable, but scarcely significant writer. Mr. White 
tells us clearly enough that she is a growing artist, but he does not 
bother to point out how much she has yet to grow. He suggests the 
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beneficial effects of her early journalistic training, but fails to men- 
tion the detrimental effects of that same training. True, she has 
stopped giving her books such cheap titles as Buttered Side Down 
and Personality Plus, but a careful reader discovers an unevenness, 
an occasional crudeness, in her style which makes him think, not of 
her probable place among the immortals, but of her possible im- 
provement while she is yet here among mortals. 


EXTENSIVE READING IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
A SURVEY OF TEACHER PREPARATION 
DORA V. SMITH 


The most important function of the teacher of literature in the 
junior high school is to establish among boys and girls the habit of 
lifelong association with good books. The statement is little short 
of a truism; yet, curiously enough, the one criterion of success 
commonly ignored both by those who train and those who judge 
the teacher of English in the junior high school is that very abil- 
ity to introduce boys and girls to a wide range of challenging 
titles commensurate with their interests and efficiency in read- 
ing. The librarian fares better in training, but quite as poorly in 
evaluation. She buys books, catalogues them, checks them in and 
out—and if she has any time left, promotes among her pupils the 
habit of browsing about the library shelves, dipping here and there 
into a volume which invites further acquaintance. At the end of 
the year, she reports to the administration the amount of money 
spent and the number of books lost. The teacher of English in- 
structs her pupils in the classics required by the course of study, 
promotes habits of correct usage, and furnishes opportunity for 
expression in speech and writing. Incidentally, she encourages out- 
side reading. The very word outside suggests something beyond 
the pale of classroom respectability—home reading, all very well 
in its way, but not to be ranked with that assigned for study and 
analysis in the schoolroom. At the completion of the course, her 
pupils pass examinations in the literary masterpieces, underline 
correct speech forms on paper, and write compositions with a value 
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of 5.4 on the Hudelson composition scale. But what of the habit of 
lifelong association with good books? No one questions her con- 
cerning that, yet administator, teacher, and librarian alike recognize 
in it one of the most enduring and invaluable possessions with which 
a pupil may enter upon life outside the schoolroom. 

In spite of these facts, no movement has been heralded with 
greater acclaim than the program of extensive reading throughout 
the schools. Even in the first grade, children read twelve books a 
year where formerly they read three, or even one. In theory we are 
all agreed that it is better to read six acceptable books eagerly and 
rapidly in an armchair before the fire than one dissected passage by 
passage in the classroom; that it is more illuminating to share life’s 
experiences with a host of wholesome book friends than to probe 
minutely into the subtle introspections and acute sensibilities of a 
single character; that it is more effective to broaden one’s knowl- 
edge of the English language by much reading of words in their 
natural context than by detailed etymological study of the vocabu- 
lary of a century gone by. Yet Miss Stroh at Columbia only three 
years ago found junior high school teachers spending four weeks 
on Silas Marner alone and six on Ivanhoe or The Man Without a 
Country. 

We are all familiar also with the study of Dr. Coryell in elev- 
enth-grade English in New York City. She discovered that in a 
given semester one class could read six times as much as another 
paired with it in ability and make roughly the same scores on a 
detailed examination over the few titles read intensively by the con- 
trol group. Investigations in history and science, some of them at 
the junior high school level, bear out the testimony of Dr. Coryell’s 
research. 

The chief factor, it seems to me, with which we have not reck- 
oned in promoting the extensive reading program in the junior high 
school is the teacher’s literary background. If she is educated in a 
four-year state teachers’ college, she has, according to Dr. Jewett’s 
investigation, 46 chances out of 71 of studying juvenile literature, 
and in 80 per cent or more of the institutions a survey of English and 
American literature, Shakespeare, and literary types or periods. 
In 61 out of 71, she might also pursue a course in modern literature. 
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If university-trained, she studies American literature probably as 
far as the 1890’s, English literature to Tennyson or Meredith, and 
Shakespeare’s comedies and tragedies. Frequently, according to a 
recent analysis of the offerings in ten large state universities of the 
Middle West, she adds a semester in Milton and another in recent 
poetry or modern drama. 

Imagine the average beginning teacher with such preparation 
facing a group of lively, red-blooded boys and girls from the ages of 
eleven to fifteen, for whom she hopes to direct a program of exten- 
sive reading! Miss Dogherty has pictured her as Touchstone drag- 
ging his unwilling dullard across the stage while he patiently remon- 
strates, ‘Audrey, I would the gods had made thee poetical!” As for 
the boys and girls, they doubtless appreciate the attitude of Leslie 
Stephen facing the ponderous volumes of Samuel Richardson, who, 
like many of the writers in our course of study today, enjoys a popu- 
larity in inverse proportion to his reputation. “A person eager to 
enjoy Richardson’s novels in our day would do well,” he suggests, 
“to take them as his only recreation for a long holiday in a remote 
place and pray for steady rain.” The unfortunate teacher, in such 
a situation, takes what she herself has been taught and tries to make 
adolescent boys and girls thrill to it. The responsibility for failure 
is not theirs; it lies rather in the limitation of her contacts with ju- 
venile literature. 

In an effort to find out what junior high school English teachers 
really know of books for boys and girls, I prepared for my methods 
course in the Teaching of English in the Junior High School, a pre- 
test in adolescent literature. Up to the present, the examination has 
been taken by seventy-eight junior high school teachers in service 
in seven states, who for two different terms made up the summer ses- 
sion teachers’ course at the University of Minnesota. The results 
appear in the tables which follow. The questions are ten in number. 
One requires the placing of characters in their respective stories; an- 
other, the naming of the type of animal in fifteen nature books; and 
a third, the location by country of stories of foreign boys and girls. 
The rest are matching or multiple choice tests in which the element 
of recall is minimized. The scores ranged from 21 to 210 out of a 
possible 230 points. The median score was 100. Children who are 
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fortunate may therefore study with a teacher who knows ten times 
as much about juvenile books as another on the same faculty. Of 
those who fall to the lot of her who scored 21 perhaps the less said 
the better! 

The only title known to every teacher was Penrod. Of the char- 
acters to be placed in stories (Table I), those familiar to 90 per cent 


TABLE I 


THE PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS ABLE TO PLACE GIVEN CHARACTERS 
IN THE PROPER BOOKS 


Characters Per Cent 
John Alden and Priscilla . 99 
PortiaandShylock . . . . . . 
Ichabod Crane . . 96 
Tiny Tim... . 88 
Brer Rabbit, Fox. 79 
Titania and Oberon . 
Rebecca and Isaac . 
John Silver ; . 65 
Roderick DhuandEllen Douglas . . . 64 
D’Artagnon, the Gascon . 
Myltyl, Tyltyl . . 44 


or more were John Alden and Priscilla, Brutus, Portia and Shylock, 
Ichabod Crane, and Jo, Amy, and Larry. More than one-fourth 
failed to place correctly Ulysses, John Silver, Roderick Dhu, and 
D’Artagnon the Gascon, while Mowgli, Myltyl and Tyltyl, Natty 
Bumpo, Sara Crewe, and Christopher Robin were known to less 
than half. It is an interesting fact that there is not a character in 
the list which one could rightly assume to be known to every junior 
high school teacher of English in the summer session group. 

If time permitted, it would be entertaining to examine a ran- 
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dom answer or two, which would not, however, reveal anything of 
general tendencies. Little John was located in Jvanhoe, Little Men 
and King Arthur ; Sara Crewe, in The Old Curiosity Shop, Children 
of Dickens, The Secret Garden, The Revolt of Mother, and “Shoot 
if you must this old gray head” ; while Christopher Robin disported 
himself in Dickens’ Christmas Carol, Master Skylark, Taming of 
the Shrew, Merry Tales of Robin Hood, and Who Killed Cock 
Robin. 
TABLE 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO NAMED THE KIND OF ANIMAL IN EACH 
OF THE GIVEN ANIMAL STORIES 


Characters Per Cent 
Call of the Wild ‘ . 86 
Stickeen . . 38 
Toby Tyler. & . 36 
Gray Dawn. gs 
Lobo, Rag Vixen. . 19 
Matka, Kotek . 
Gay-Neck. . 14 


Knowledge of animal stories was at a still lower ebb (Table II). 
In Question II the title of the book was given and the teacher asked 
to name the type of animal which played a major part in the narra- 
tive. Polaris the Eskimo Dog was familiar to 12 per cent of the 
teachers; Gayneck, to 14 per cent; the Bar Sinister to 18 per cent; 
Bambi to 20 per cent; and Gray Dawn and Moby Dick to 33 per 
cent. Smoky and Stickeen, two universal favorites in the junior high 
school, were known to considerably less than half of the group. In 
fact, the only animal story on the list with which more than 50 per 
cent of the teachers were familiar was Jack London’s Call of the 
Wild. The replies showed a knowledge of animals in general, how- 
ever, if not of their counterparts in fiction. Greyfriars Bobby posed 
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as monkey, squirrel, rabbit, and horse, while Bambi was wolf, ele- 
phant, horse, and monkey. 

Familiarity with stories of foreign lands was slightly more en- 
couraging, though the only titles known to half of the teachers were 
Hans Brinker, the Alhambra, and Kipling’s Kim (Table III). 
Books like The Lance of Kanana and Otto of the Silver Hand 
dropped to 35 and 18 per cent, respectively. 

Question IV is omitted from the charts as too difficult to tabu- 
late. The technique, borrowed from Professor Allan Abbott at 
Teachers’ College, was to present four books or other literary items, 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS NAMING CORRECT COUNTRY IN WHICH 
THE FOLLOWING STORIES ARE SET 


Characters Per Cent 
Tenderfoot with Peary . . 
Lance of Kanana . — 
Boy in Eirinn . : ; ; 
Otto of the Silver Hand . : 
Lisbeth Longfrock ‘ 17 
Cuore—A Schoolboy’s Journal... 


three of which have some common element, such as theme, type of 
writing, and so forth. The task was to cross out the irrelevant title 
and name the common element. An illustration or two will show the 
procedure. The item which proved easiest contained “Captain, My 
Captain!” The Perfect Tribute, A Man for the Ages, and The Man 
Without a Country. Eighty-cight per cent of the teachers recognized 
the three titles concerned with Lincoln and eliminated The Man 
Without a Country. The hardest was composed of Katherine D. 
Cather, Mary H. Wade, and Mary R. Parkman, writers of collec- 
tive biography for the junior high school, with John Burroughs the 
writer to be omitted. Two of the most novel responses given any- 
where in the examination occurred in this question. One person 
classified Malory, Homer, and Tennyson as contemporary poets. 
Another, considering the four titles, A Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, 
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Men of Iron, and The White Company, three stories of chivalry 
with A Tale of Two Cities the intruding member, eliminated Jvan- 
hoe and classified as three stories of industry A Tale of Two Cities, 
Men of Iron, and The White Company. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS ABLE TO CLASSIFY THE FOLLOWING STORIES BY TYPE: 
I.E., STORIES OF GIRL LIFE, BOY LIFE, WESTERN, ETC. 


Characters Per Cent 
Tom Sawyer. ‘ ; . 88 
Rebecca of S. Farm . . 88 
Riders of the Purple Sage ; « 
Horsemenofthe Plains . . . . . 74 
Man forthe Ages . ‘ . 68 
Working thru at Lincoln High ‘ , . 64 
Crimson Sweater 55 
The Virginian 42 
Treasure Trove 36 
Jeremy at Crale 35 
Clutch of the Corsican 28 
God’s Troubadour . . . . . 23 
Jim Davis ; « 
Splendid Spur . ‘ 15 
Prester John . ‘ 13 
Downright Dencey . ‘ ; 6 


Question V required the informal classification of books by type 
—that is, stories of boy life, stories of girls and family life, historical 
narratives, school and sport stories, and so on (Table V). It was 
here that Penrod called forth the only perfect response in the exam- 
ination. Even Little Women was not familiar to every teacher, and 
only 88 per cent recognized in Tom Sawyer a story of boy life or in 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm the account of a little girl. Among 
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the titles correctly classified by one-fifth of the teachers or fewer 
were Masefield’s Jim Davis, Quiller-Couch’s Splendid Spur, Byrd’s 
Skywards, Howes’s The Great Quest, and Mrs. Snedeker’s Down- 
right Dencey. 

No characteristic of the literary epoch in which we live is more 
pronounced than its unique interest in biography. At no period of 
life, perhaps, is the admiration for heroic achievement, the sense of 
triumph in finding one’s peculiar place in the challenging march of 
human progress, greater than during the years from eleven to six- 
teen. One has but to examine the course of study in English and 
that in which English teachers have been trained to discover that, 
with the exception of Dr. Johnson and Benjamin Franklin, the life- 
stories of active, virile men and women are given little, if any, con- 
sideration. The situation may appear more reasonable when one 
considers the fact that tastes in biography are individual—that the 
girl who seeks a place among those who work with little children in 
the kindergarten will follow Kate Douglas Wiggin in My Garden of 
Memory with an eagerness born of a kindred motive in life; that 
the boy whose mind is captivated by the miracles of chemistry and 
physics will share with equal zeal the experiences of Edison in the 
laboratory. This very diversity of appeal, however, places a peculiar 
responsibility upon the teacher to familiarize herself with the wide 
field of biography that she may guide each child in the direction of 
his own interests. 

Examination of the results in Table VI will show what was the 
general situation among the 78 teachers in regard to knowledge of 
biography. One-half of the group were familiar with three of the 
sixteen titles: Helen Keller’s Story of My Life, Roosevelt’s Letters 
to His Children, and Hamlin Garland’s Boy Life on the Prairie. 
Approximately one-fifth knew Meadowcroft’s Edison and Paine’s 
Mark Twain. Smith’s O. Henry and Brook’s Story of Marco Polo 
dropped to 5 per cent and 3 per cent, respectively. 

Acquaintance with poets of relatively recent note was tested by 
matching the name of the writer with a phrase summarizing his 
general theme or quality of writing; for instance, Newbolt or Mase- 
field with “poets of the sea,”’ Kipling with “depicter of the British 
Tommies in India,” and Sandburg as “poet of Chicago.” Table VII 
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TABLE VI 


Characters 


Story of My Life 
Letters to His Children 
Boy Life on Prairie . 


Boyhood of Lincoln on the Prairie ; 


Marbacka . 

My Garden of Memey 
Far Away and Long Ago 
Boys’ Life of Edison 


Story of My Boyhood and Youth 


Life and Letters of Louisa Alcott 
Dream Days 

Daniel Boone, Widen Scout 
Life of John Burroughs 

O. Henry . 

Story of Marco Polo 


TABLE VII 


Characters 
Kipling 
Sandburg . 
Riley 
Paul L. Dusher 
Joyce Kilmer 
Sara Teasdale . 
John Masefield 
Alan Seeger 
Robert Service 
Alfred Noyes 
A. A. Milne 
Rupert Brooke 
T. B. Daly 
Robert Frost 
Henry Newbolt 
Walter Delamare 
Richard LeGallienne 
Vachel Lindsay 
John Neihardt . 
Lew Sarett 
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PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO COULD IDENTIFY GIVEN BIOGRAPHIES 


Per Cent 
76 
49 
31 
28 
26 
19 
19 
17 
I2 
10 
Io 
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PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO COULD MATCH POETS WITH A LIST OF 
QUALITIES OF THEIR WORKS 


Per Cent 
77 
64 
60 
60 
56 
47 
46 
45 
42 
38 
37 
35 
29 
29 
27 
22 
21 
21 
21 


19 
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shows five poets recognized by half the teachers: Rudyard Kipling, 
Carl Sandburg, James Whitcomb Riley, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
and Joyce Kilmer. The low place of Sir Henry Newbolt (27 per 
cent), Vachel Lindsay (21 per cent), John Neihardt (21 per cent), 
and Lew Sarett (19 per cent), all of whom have elements of peculiar 
appeal to junior high school pupils, shows a distinct lack of experi- 
ence with valuable phases of English and American verse. 


TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO RECOGNIZED NARRATIVE POEMS FROM A 
SENTENCE SUMMARY OF THEIR STORIES 


Characters Per Cent 
Captain, My Captain... 
Barbara Fritchie . . 63 
Vision of Sir Launfal . . 60 
Ancient Mariner. «~ 
Charge of the Light Brigade. . . . 40 
Skipper Ireson’s Ride . 
Ballad of East and West : ; : : 19 
Yarn of the Nancy Belle 14 


A group of narrative poems came next in the examination, sum- 
marized in sentences like “A piper clears a town of rats” or “A Vik- 
ing runs off with a wife and lives to mourn her death in America.” 
“The Pied Piper,” “Captain, My Captain,” and “Horatius at the 
Bridge” were the best-known titles, while ‘““A Skeleton in Armor,” 
“Hervé Riel,” “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” “The Ballad of East and 
West,” and “The Yarn of the Nancy Bell” were known to less than 
one-third of the teachers (Table VIII). 

Question IX called for the naming of a work suitable for junior 
high school pupils from each of 30 authors listed (Table IX). There 
was no one author for whom everyone could name a selection. Nine- 
ty-two per cent contributed a title from Louisa Alcott; 85 to 90 per 
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cent recalled works by Hawthorne, Stevenson, Mark Twain, and 
Kipling. Of the authors with whom fewer than one-fourth were fa- 
miliar four were nature writers: Dallas Lore Sharp, David Starr 
Jordan, C. W. Beebe, and Enos Mills. Among the others were 


TABLE IX 
PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO COULD NAME A WORK OF EACH GIVEN AUTHOR 
Characters Per Cent 
Walter Scott . . 88 
Kipling . ‘ ‘ 85 
Booth Tarkington . ; ‘ . 83 
Conan Doyle . ; : 2 
H. Van Loon . . 38 
F. H. Burnett . ‘ 
H. Barbour P . 36 
Richard H. Davis . ‘ 
Dallas L. Sharp , 19 
Cornelia Meigs i . 
E. and A. A. Knipe 
Enos Mills ‘ ‘ 6 


Padraic Colum, Cornelia Meigs, and Ralph D. Paine, all of whom 
have made distinctive contributions to juvenile literature. 

The last question contained a group of forty multiple choice 
statements concerning the outstanding facts of the selections named 
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TABLE X 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS GIVING CORRECT RESPONSE TO MU 
STATEMENT OF CONTENT OF EACH GIVEN BOOK 

Characters 

Man without a Country 

Jason and the Fleece ' 

Twenty Years at Hull House 

Up from Slavery 

Christmas Carol 

Silas Marner 

Franklin and Whistle 

Excalibur 

Don Quixote 

The Promised Land 

Muir’s Nature Work 

The Labrador Doctor 

Sohrab and Rustum 

Verne’s Romances 

Peter Pan . 

Sir Gareth 

The Talisman 

Helen of Troy 

Tusitala 

Wee Willie Winkie 

Revolt of Mother 

David Copperfield . 

Padraic Colum-Legends . 

Master Skylark 

Fabre’s Nature Work 

Dutch Boy 50 Years After 

Gallegher 

Red Chief 

Cadmus 

Aeneas 

Sir Lancelot 

The Siege Perilous 

Boots and Saddles 

Winnie the Pooh 

The Varmint 

Historic Airships. 

Baldur . ‘ 

Biographies of E. Wildman 
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79 
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(Table X). Three-fourths of the teachers or more gave correct re- 
sponses for Don Quixote, Excalibur, “Franklin and the Whistle,” 
Silas Marner, The Birds’ Christmas Carol, Up from Slavery, and 
Jason and the Golden Fleece. A little more than half were familiar 
with “Wee Willie Winkie” and “The Revolt of Mother,” and ap- 
proximately 50 per cent with “Gallegher” and the “Ransom of Red 
Chief.” It is a curious fact that two-thirds of the teachers could not 
answer questions on Sir Lancelot and on the Siege Perilous, while 
almost as many knew Boots and Saddles. In this question as in 
most of the others, the age of the selection seemed to make little 
difference to the teachers’ acquaintance with it. 

In a multiple-choice test of this sort, the absurdity of the replies 
is of course somewhat conditioned by the maker of the examination. 
One learned from the answers to this question, however, that The 
Varmint is an old fishing smack, Red Chief betrayed the Indians 
into the hands of the white men, Sohrab and Rustum are negro 
comedians, and A Dutch Boy 50 Years After is the story of Hen- 
drick Hudson. 

It is impossible, of course, to generalize on the basis of evidence 
from seventy-eight cases. Yet these seventy-eight teachers presum- 
ably represent the most professional-minded of the junior high 
school instructors of seven states. They were all teachers in service, 
graduates of state normal schools, and had given up their summer 
vacations in order to obtain credits toward a university degree. The 
results seem to prove rather conclusively that so far as these women 
are concerned the teachers’ preparation has far from kept pace with 
our ideal for an extensive reading program in the junior high school. 
Such a situation is fair neither to pupil nor to teacher. 

On the basis of these and other facts obtained, two courses, one 
in juvenile and one in adolescent literature, have been instituted at 
the University of Minnesota. They are offered, not by the depart- 
ment of English, but by the College of Education as part of the pro- 
fessional preparation of elementary and junior high school teachers, 
and taught by the instructor of the methods course in junior high 
school literature. It would seem to me the right of anyone employ- 
ing a junior high school teacher of English to demand such an ele- 
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ment in her training and the right of the teacher herself to insist that 
she be not graduated from a recognized institution without adequate 
preparation for the guiding of extensive reading among boys and 
girls. 

It is useless, however, to hope that the mere presence of such a 
course in the curriculum will solve the problem of the teacher’s 
reading. Somewhere in her training she must be made to realize 
what is self-evident to the botanist—that in the realm of the intel- 
lectual as in that of plant life, growth is conditioned by the feeding 
area. Only as she extends constantly the bounds of her own ac- 
quaintance with literature can she hope to build up in boys and 
girls the invaluable habit of lifelong association with good books. 
Somewhere in her course of training she might well consider 
thoughtfully the words of Agnes Repplier in her essay on “Books 
and Men”: 


It is part of the irony of life that our discriminating taste for books should 
be built up on the ashes of an extinct enjoyment. We spend a great deal of our 
time in learning what literature is good, and a great deal more in attuning our 
minds to its reception, rightly convinced that by the training of our intellectual 
faculties, we are unlocking one of the doors through which sweetness and light 
may enter. We are fond of reading, too, and have always maintained with 
Macaulay that we would rather be a poor man with books than a great king 
without, though luckily for our resolution, and perhaps for his, such a choice has 
never yet been offered. Books, we say, are our dearest friends, and so, with true 
friendly acuteness, we are prompt to discover their faults, and take great credit 
in our ingenuity. But all this time, somewhere about the house, curled up, may 
be, in a nursery window, or hidden in a freezing attic, a child is poring over The 
Three Musketeers, lost to any consciousness of his surroundings, incapable of 
analyzing his emotions, breathless with mingled fear and exultation over his 
heroes’ varying fortunes, and drinking in a host of vivid impressions that are 
absolutely ineffaceable from his mind. We cannot read in that fashion any 
longer, but we only wish we could. 


That to me is the challenge of the boys and girls. 
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A RACE THAT TAUGHT ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AN EXPERIMENT IN UTILIZING PLAY AND COMPETITION TO 
INTEREST EVERY STUDENT 
J. ERLE GRINNELL 

A flutter of excitement, five or six students exclaimed over a 
typed sheet in the front of the room, as several others studied a 
chalk-drawn map on the back blackboard, the instructor stood 
outside the door, smiling enigmatically at “How did the Dinks do 
this morning?” “We’re set for 500 per cent,” “Did the Buskins 
really set a record?” “I’m after some triple flags today,” as the mem- 
bers of the third period Senior English class jostled their way into 
the room. A few lingering citizens of the Buskins, second-period 
class, flung mysterious taunts and were answered by arrogant 
promises. 

Down the hall the gong sounded, and the flutter subsided almost 
instantly. The boys and girls sat with an attitude of expectation, 
facing the instructor and four classmates seated at a long table. A 
slender girl rose from the center of the table and after a swift glance 
about the class began to speak. 

“We're only a hundred miles behind the Rinky Dinks, but Thel- 
ma claims they had a snappier class than ever this morning. You 
captains and lieutenants will have to keep busy. Everybody should 
have something to say about ‘Intimations’ today; it isn’t so simple. 
After the secretary reads the Tatler, Captain Stadheim will take 
charge.” 

The Tatler, a sheet of gossip written by the editors of the vari- 
ous sections concerning the literature studied and the contest, was 
read to an audience fired with a*thoroughly adolescent zeal. One or 
two digs and a boast aroused incoherent expressions from several 
parts of the room. But a moment later Captain Stadheim, a red- 
haired, blue-eyed whirlwind of spirit was on her feet admonishing 
and directing. 

“We’re taking Wordsworth’s ‘Intimations’ today. Some of you 
have talked it over with Mr. Grinnell. I know that everyone has 
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puzzled over it and knows a lot about it. Let’s work for quality; we 
need the bonus. And remember; everyone at least four times. What 
is it, Evelyn?” 

“Will favorite lines count for a single flag?” asked the girl ad- 
dressed as Evelyn. 

“T should think so,” answered the captain with an inquiring 
glance toward the instructor and the secretary, who sat with a chart 
before them on the table. Both of them nodded. 

“Double and triple flags have been going to well-quoted and 
interpreted passages,” said the instructor. ““There have been some 
good discoveries today.” 

After an inquiring glance, ‘““Red” Stadheim sat down with “If 
there are no more questions, Floyd will lead the discussion.”’ 

Without rising, Floyd began briskly, almost arrogantly: 
“Closed books, you know, until the last ten minutes. The ‘Intima- 
tions of Immortality’ is one of the world’s greatest poems. Why? 
Let’s have general impressions and effects first; afterward we'll take 
is up from the beginning.” 

There were no obvious pauses in the running fire that followed. 
Questions were asked and answered, corrections were made, an ar- 
gument was started and settled by reference to the instructor, bio- 
graphical facts were offered as evidence, and weirdly distorted 
thoughts were proffered and amended by other students. Twice 
the captain intervened to urge more participation on the parts of 
two boys. Several were scribbling notes; others were making com- 
ments from notes. The secretary worked with busy pencil at his 
chart; several times he glanced up at the instructor, who nodded 
affirmation or indicated a change by a signal with his fingers. A few 
students seemed to have stored their memories with a wealth of quo- 
tations, footnotes, allusions. 

The minutes passed rapidly. With calm, earnest voice a pretty 
little girl with spectacles quoted: 


And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then she painted with her own words the picture. The chang- 
ing moods of the poem, the chaste beauty of such lines as 
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The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair... .. 


the partly fathomed mystery of life, and the “obstinate question- 
ings” found response in the aroused emotional tone of the class. 
The instructor listened, interested. Only three times in thirty 
minutes had he spoken. 

The secretary tapped lightly on the table, and a few moments 
later Captain Stadheim stood up. 

“Time for discussion is up,” she said. “For the first few minutes 
tomorrow we'll review ‘Intimations.’ The rest of the time we'll dis- 
cuss ‘Tintern Abbey,’ as suggested on the plan sheet. I’ve already 
read it, and I think most of you will like it. The president will take 
charge again.” 

The president rose with a smile of deep satisfaction. 

“T thought it was good today. And we made over 500 per cent 
with lots of double flags, didn’t we, Jimmy?” She looked toward 
the secretary, busy over his chart. He nodded affirmation, and she 
turned again to the class. “The rest of the time will be spent in 
supervised study. Let’s get something done.” 

Perfect silence did not follow in the classroom, but the atmos- 
phere was conducive to study. After a few minutes with the secre- 
tary, the instructor moved about the room in response to raised 
hands or puzzled expressions. The captain and the president 
slipped in and out of seats, supervising, assisting, making notations 
on slips of paper. A few minutes before the end of the period the 
Tatler editor began pecking at the typewriter, speaking for the Bos- 
wells to the other sections. This intermittent clacking of the type- 
writer and the faint undercurrent created by twenty-four students 
trying to discover things for themselves in an English classic were 
interrupted by the strident voice of the gong announcing noon re- 
cess. 

The same medley of high girlish voices and gruffer voices of 
boys, a group around the table quickly breaking up to join the 
stream flowing down the hall, a Boswell hurling a message at a Dink 
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across the traffic and a sprightly ‘“comeback’—another English 
class is over and the instructor stands for a moment at the window, 
as fresh as when he came in the morning, very much in love with 
teaching, and convinced of the responsiveness and responsibility of 
Seniors. 

Realizing, some year and a half earlier, that only a small pro- 
portion of the Seniors were actively interested in the classics and 
that no amount of earnestness on the part of the instructor could 
alter matters materially, he had set to work to evolve some plan 
whereby life-situations in the classroom could be made to arouse and 
sustain interest. The first year was almost over before the project 
had reached a stage where the scholastic benefits kept pace with the 
training in the probably more vital qualities of citizenship. 

Throughout the second year the experiment operated with only 
such minor changes as class officers found necessary to fit changing 
materials of the course. The classes were frequently visited by 
other teachers, many of whom adopted the plan wholly or in part. 
Twice during the year the classes operating under the plan contin- 
ued without embarassment during the absence of the instructor. 
The principal, happening in to see how they were getting along, 
found them apparently unaware that the instructor was gone. 

The plan is based largely on competition. When it was first 
launched the importance of this element was overlooked. Each 
class was to work independently. Response was slow; the brighter 
students and the more assertive, of course, needed no incentive; the 
others found none. There were four sections, unclassified, ranging 
in attendance from twenty-three to twenty-seven. Each class con- 
sidered itself as having a little better personnel than the others. 
What could be more natural? A growing interest in how the others 
were making out under the new plan and a suggestion on the part of 
one of the boys were directly responsible for the most important de- 
velopment in the experiment, the interclass competition. The com- 
pleted plan will be explained as briefly as possible. 

Each class had a president, two captains, two lieutenants, a sec- 
retary, a librarian, and an editor. All officers served for six weeks. 
Special elections were held when it was felt that the organization 
was not functioning as efficiently as those of other classes. The 
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presidents at first were elected, as class presidents all too frequently 
are, on a basis of popularity. It was not long, however, until the 
need for high-powered leadership was apparent and the officers 
scrupulously chosen. 

The president was chiefly an inspirational and supervising offi- 
cer; to the two captains were given the duties of planning the suc- 
cession of leaders, dividing discussion topics, and with the lieuten- 
ants overseeing the preparation of their respective groups. Each 
captain and lieutenant were responsible for a group comprising one- 
half of the section. One group would furnish discussion leaders for 
a set period, and then the other group would take charge. All, how- 
ever, would be equally responsible for class discussion. In discus- 
sion, officers were expected to contribute as much as anyone else. 

The secretary had important duties. Sometimes alone but usu- 
ally with the assistance of the instructor, he kept the chart, which, 
after all, was the backbone of the experiment. From the first remark 
of the leader introducing the discussion to the last comment on the 
subject, he was busy with his pencil, giving credit for everything, 
using a key known and adopted in the common jargon of the Seniors. 

The chart was first of all a plot of the seating arrangement of 
the room with large squares for each seat and for each of the persons 
at the front table. Each square was divided into five parts, one part 
for each day in the week. A single chart, then, was good for one 
week’s record, yet showed each day separately. At the end of the 
week each student’s record was computed and the five from the en- 
tire Senior class showing the best performances were posted as the 
“Big Five” in the order of their merit. During most of the time 
an honor roll was posted each day with leadership honors as well as 
discussion honors. 

In the language of the chart, a straight line or a question mark 
without the dot at the bottom was an irrelevant statement or ques- 
tion, valueless in the discussion. Such marks subtracted one point 
from the student’s record and from the percentage of quality in the 
class performance. If the line had a loop at the bottom, the remark 
was pertinent. Degrees of value were indicated by flags at the top 
of the line. One flag was common, indicating an ordinarily apt con- 
clusion or fact. Two flags were awarded the higher type of ob- 
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servation or interpretation or the fact introduced from collateral 
reading. The secretary frequently referred to the instructor before 
entering this mark. Three flags were the ultimate reward, much 
sought and infrequently conferred. Such a mark rewarded the in- 
terpretation of a difficult passage, making evident the beauty of lines 
by good quotation and imaginative insight. There were no formally 
set limitations or standards, but students were usually aware of the 
mark they were earning. Questions which were pertinent, challeng- 
ing, sensible received credit. Corrections were given one or two 
flags. Mistakes in grammar annulled the value of a comment and 
adroit English enhanced it. Corrections of grammar or slovenly 
English made without interrupting someone were accorded single- 
flag values. As the experiment progressed, there was less discussion 
of comparative values, more skill in recognizing the significant, the 
timely, the less obvious. 

In determining a student’s score for the day, single flags and 
dotted question marks counted one point each, double flags two 
points, and triple flags three points: Honors could never go to any 
students possessing marks without flags or loops. Pertinency and 
matter were accordingly doubly emphasized in everything offered. 

The computation of the week’s mark was effected on a basis 
that changed as the classes grew more and more into the art of 
discussion. It was always, however, determined by the average 
number of points per day for the week. The scale was posted on the 
front board so that the student could compute his own score by con- 
sulting his record on the chart. For most of the time four points per 
day were considered as a passing grade. The scale above passing 
was a decreasing one; for example, five points for a grade of C, sev- 
en points for B, and ten points for A. High marks could also be 
obtained by special bonus given for double and triple flags. 

Class scores were computed each day for the race. They were 
based on both quantity and quality of discussion and in the race to 
Literary England each class had two cars for land and two boats for 
sea, “Quantity” and “Quality,” indicated on the map by section col- 
ors and names. Quantity was determined by counting every mark 
except those indicating contributions of no value, the straight line 
and undotted question mark, and with that number as a basis adding 
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or subtracting bonus or penalty according to the degree of class 
participation. For every member of the class to contribute to the 
discussion twice was considered normal. That was called 200 per 
cent. For every hundred per cent above that, 20 points were added 
to the class Quantity score. For each hundred per cent below, 25 
points were subtracted. Thus, if, through the failure of one student 
to contribute, the class failed to make roo per cent, 50 points would 
be subtracted from the total of counted marks. Consequently all 
members were on the gui vive to see that everyone was prepared and 
took part. 

Quality was based on a bonus and penalty plan also. To begin 
with the poor marks were subtracted from the total. The resulting 
number was augmented or diminished depending upon the percent- 
age the valuable marks were of all the marks entered for the class. 
Normal excellence was considered to be 95 per cent. For each unit 
of percentage below 95, a penalty of 20 points was imposed. For 
each unit of percentage from 95 to 98, a bonus of ro points was 
added, from 98 to 99 a bonus of 20, and 10 points for each tenth 
per cent thereafter. 

In the interclass race the object was to keep the cars (or boats), 
“Quality” and “Quantity,” as close together as possible and both 
ahead of all the others. In the race to Literary England, which was 
as interesting as any, each point was a mile on the long land journey 
from the home town, Albert Lea, Minnesota, to New York City, but 
on the sea each point became five miles. Dublin was the first stop 
overseas. There the points became hours spent in and about the 
literary shrines. A definite itinerary was followed through the Lake 
Country, Scotland, and on to London. Students and instructor 
looked forward to classes and watched zealously the day-by-day 
progress of the pilgrims. 

The librarian of each section was diligent in obtaining the best 
possible reference material, pictures, and anecdotes, for the super- 
vised study library; the Tatler editors scratched their heads over 
the dexterous turning of a sentence; the officers aroused the pride 
of their classmates, and even, upon occasion, taught them English 
literature; students, shy through all of their school years, learned to 
speak up in class, gained confidence in their own opinions; and the 
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instructor found time for individual guidance, for reading, for the 
enjoyment of student enthusiasms and the English classics. 

It is impossible to detail in the limits of this article the various 
records aimed at, the examinational technique, the methods used 
by different leaders, the means employed by the instructor to divide 
the course into attractive units, the conferences with officers, and 
the devices employed by them to arouse shiftless students; but per- 
haps enough of the project has been presented to enable the rou- 
tine-weary teacher to adventure with English students along a simi- 
lar way and to learn more of them as they learn more of literature 
and life. 


UNIFYING THE LARGE DEPARTMENT 
ROSE HARGRAVE 


Unity in an English department is partly a matter of machinery 
or organization and partly a matter of spirit; neither is fully effi- 
cient without the other. Some years ago I taught in a school system 
that had no department organization, not even a course of study for 
English—merely a list of books to be used each year; but each 
teacher had access to the supply of free textbooks and could help 
herself to anything she wanted. One eighth-grade teacher taught 
Hamlet ; others nothing but grammar. The ninth-grade teacher who 
excelled in the teaching of composition spent all her time on it; 
those who disliked to correct themes assigned few, but taught liter- 
ature. By the time the pupils had reached the upper grades in high 
school, there was no uniformity in the preparation of any group. At 
the other extreme was a neighboring school with a detailed course 
of study in English and set assignments that must be used by all— 
a department organized by one person and thoroughly standard- 
ized. In that school there was no real co-operation; teachers were 
dissatisfied and critical. 

Clearly each of these systems had grave defects due to the lack 
of leadership and of that co-operation which would have unified 
the endeavor of all and would have kept before each teacher the re- 
lation of the task she was performing to the whole educative proc- 
ess. One gave every opportunity for initiative, for striking out on 
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new paths on the part of the teacher; but disregarded the ultimate 
welfare of those for whom the whole thing existed. Many a poor 
victim was made to travel the same short course over and over in- 
stead of taking a well-planned continuous journey and arriving at 
last at a pleasant goal. The other had clearly defined objectives and 
a narrow road by which to travel toward them; but there was no op- 
portunity for wayside wandering or for the discovery of new paths 
or new methods of travel. Although all were traveling the same nar- 
row track, there was no unity of enthusiasm or of purpose. 

To unify a department is to steer a middle course between the 
lack of stability and well-planned progress, on the one hand, and 
standardization with its attendant dissatisfaction and deadness, on 
the other. There must be goals that all are working toward: the 
definite, even narrow, achievement goals expressed in minimum 
essentials and the larger, more challenging, goals of growth in vari- 
ety of interests, in capacity for independent thinking, and in power 
in self-expression. But these goals must be defined co-operatively 
and must be the result of the best thought and experience of the 
group. Unity in a department means harmony of purpose and spirit 
—a unity of ideals. A spirit of mutual respect and co-operation is 
fundamental to group work of any kind. To effect such a spirit is 
the first step in unifying a department; to maintain such a spirit is 
all the rest of the task. 

It is not a task that can be completed, like the assembling of a 
machine. It is a continuous problem. When work is with and for 
human beings, a plan for action can never be successfully imposed 
on a situation; it must grow out of the situation itself. The situa- 
tion is constantly changing through new ideas, changes in personnel, 
and improvements in the system as a whole. The head of the de- 
partment must be alert to make each change contribute to the effi- 
ciency of the department, to conserve the progress already made 
without blocking the forward step. For example, the teacher who 
returns from summer school fired with enthusiasm for experiment 
must be allowed freedom to work out her experiments even if the 
course of study and ordinary school routine are forgotten for a 
time. 

There are three distinct phases in the process of unifying a de- 
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partment, although all are interactive. First, studying the field, 
getting a clear view of the work as a whole. No administrative or 
supervisory machinery can be efficient unless the one at the head has 
thought through the whole job and sees each part in relation to all 
the rest. Second, integrating the personnel of the department, se- 
curing co-operative attitudes and group morale. Third, organizing 
the work around problems and principles of education vital and 
significant enough to command the continued enthusiasm and loy- 
alty of the group. 

The first is more or less an individual matter. It is desirable that 
each teacher know the whole problem in as much detail as possible; 
it is imperative that the head of the department have detailed 
knowledge of the problem. In Considerations on Representative 
Government, John Stuart Mill says, “Knowledge to be useful must 
be centralized.” Here as elsewhere this is true. The head of the de- 
partment must know the general field of education, the trend of the 
times, the educational experiments that have been and are being 
made; and he must have a definite philosophy of education. He 
must know the community, the industries, the proportion of for- 
eign-speaking homes, the economic and cultural background of the 
pupils, and the relation of such facts to the educational outlook and 
ideals. He must have a unified view of the English work from the 
kindergarten to the college. He must know just how his small unit 
fits into the whole educational scheme. In small school systems one 
person might well organize the English work in all grades. In larger 
systems organizing the junior and senior high school work under 
one head makes for closer correlation and prevents duplication and 
wasted time. But whatever the plan of organization, the head of 
the department must maintain friendly relations with all in the sys- 
tem concerned with his subject and must co-operate with them to 
bring about natural and continuous progress from year to year. He 
must see the relation of the English to the mathematics, history, and 
other departments, and to the system as a whole. He must have the 
intimate contact with the school organization, subject matter, and 
local problems that comes from actual classroom experience. Last 
and perhaps most important, he must know the teachers in the de- 
partment, their training, experience, classroom work, and special 
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abilities. He must recognize in them a group of professionally 
trained workers. He must seek the co-operation of all, not as a 
concession to the desires of the teachers or as a means of enlisting 
their good will, but as a means of capitalizing the knowledge and 
- creative talent of each member of the group. The head must have a 
y vision of the whole as it is and as it should be and of the first steps 
1 needed to work toward the ideal. He must remember that vision 
. and knowledge are not confined to him, but are the possession of all 
in the ranks. 

t The second phase, building up morale, a sense of solidarity and 
: group consciousness, is largely a matter of practical detail. Two 
| things are needed on the part of the group, “personal acquaintance 
p of the members and a sympathetic understanding of the contribu- 
t tion of the others to the organization” and “common knowledge and 
. agreement as to the aims and the means of attaining them.”* Some- 
one has said, “Morale is built up by an infinite number of contacts.” 
In the small department, housed in one building, these contacts take 
place naturally and of themselves; in the larger department some 
definite means for securing them must be set up. 

This is particularly true in regard to the new teacher, who should, 
as soon as she comes into the system, become a part of a working 
unit. As Mr. Allan Abbott has pointed out, ““The department head 
should induct the incoming teacher into the policies and traditions : 
of the school, the plans of the principal and the superintendent, the | | a 
folk-ways of the student body; should put before him all available 3 
information about the previous history and attainments and the 
prospective goal of the pupils.’”” At the same time the department 
head should make the new teacher feel that she is expected to con- 
tribute of her enthusiasm, experience, and knowledge. Too often we 
0 take the attitude, “This is what we do here. You have come froma 
e smaller school. What can you teach us?” If there are a number of 
j new teachers, a teacher older in the system, who has work in the 
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same building, might be asked to be a friendly councilor for each 
new teacher until the school routine has become familiar to her. 


t * E. C. Cline, “General Technique of Senior High School Organization,” Education- 
al Administration and Supervision, April, 1925. 

? Allan Abbott, “The Head of the English Department,” Tri-State English Notes, 
November, 1927. 
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Then the new teacher should be placed on a working committee 
where she may make her definite contribution. 

The teachers’ meeting is, perhaps, the most fruitful method for 
developing an appreciation of the abilities and contributions of oth- 
ers. It is not practical to have a large group, representing many 
interests, meet together often as the free discussion that is most 
valuable is impossible; but some meetings of the whole group there 
should be. In the Hibbing schools the English department is made 
up of the teachers of English from the seventh grade through the 
junior college. We have an occasional meeting, which is semisocial 
in character, of the whole group; but we do not try to work as a 
group on the same problem. 

Most of our meetings are with small groups, made up of those 
who are teaching the same subject matter. At each meeting we have 
a definite problem, announced beforehand, for discussion. The sub- 
jects for discussion are usually suggested by the teachers. Our aim 
is to make one definite step in advance in each year’s work, a step 
that is desired by all and is the result of group activity. To illus- 
trate, last year I had conferences with each of our teachers of Fresh- 
man English in the junior college to get suggestions for improving 
our composition instruction. The suggestions were summarized and 
a copy sent to each teacher with a request to come to a meeting pre- 
pared to discuss the various possibilities. At our group meetings we 
decided to change one of our textbooks, to obtain more reference 
books for the library, and to group our Freshmen in ability groups. 
This year our discussions have had to do with the literature we teach 
in Freshman English. Two years ago our eighth-grade teachers de- 
sired a new course of study for grammar and composition. We met 
in June to discuss possible lines of thought and study for the sum- 
mer, and each teacher was asked to come to the first meeting in the 
fall with definite suggestions. Early in the fall we met and decided 
to divide the year’s work into eight units, leaving some time each 
semester for review, and to make supplementary drill material for 
each unit. We divided the group into two committees, one taking 
the first four units, the other the second four. We secured as many 
courses of study and other helps as possible and set to work. I of- 
fered to do any part of the work the committees wished to assign 
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me and was asked to make a test covering the work of each unit. At 
the end of each month the tests were given and the results tabulated. 
They indicated that some units were too difficult and some too easy. 
Each teacher who wished to do so sent in suggestions for improving 
the outline and the drill material. This year it is a simple matter to 
revise the outline, drills, and tests in the light of last year’s experi- 
ence. We have effected a saving of time both for teachers and pu- 
pils, and our chief concern this year is how best to enrich the course 
through more reading and more attention to oral composition. 
Much of our most effective work is done by teachers who group 
themselves together voluntarily and work on problemas in which 
they are interested. For two years a small group of eleventh-grade 
teachers has been experimenting with contract assignments. I have 
been given copies of the assignments and have seen many of the 
results, but have had no part in making the plans. These group 
activities not only bring about appreciation and understanding of 
each other and of the tasks to be done; they unify the instruction. 
Since each teacher helps to plan what is to be done, she understands 
it thoroughly; and all have the same aims. 

The group activities should be varied frequently. A testing pro- 
gram will unify a department for a year, or possibly two. Then 
tests and drill become almost a matter of routine; and while they 
should still be given, they should take their place as one of the lesser 
activities of English teaching. Curriculum-making has wider possi- 
bilities than testing, but it should not always be the center of inter- 
est. However, the chief difficulty is not in finding problems that 
will challenge the interest of the groups, but in overcoming the 
temptation to try to solve too many in one year. 

Another feature of teachers’ meetings that is valuable in creating 
mutual understanding and respect is reports of individual experi- 
ments, displays of class work, and descriptions of successful meth- 
ods. Often the modest teacher who lacks the confidence to make 
suggestions in group meetings is doing original work that all the 
rest can profit from. Her report in the meeting brings her a measure 
of the appreciation she deserves. 

We have found that our observance of National Good Book 
Week is a unifier. The same thing would be true of any project that 
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would for a brief period of time center the attention of all in the 
department on the same enterprise. We have assemblies, displays 
of books, and a contest in each grade from the first to the twelfth. 
In the junior and senior high schools the contests are carried on 
through the English classes. Practically every English teacher is 
on a committee to judge one of the contests. This gives her a chance 
to see the work of some grade other than the one she is teaching, 
and to work with teachers outside her own immediate group. 

Another thing that I believe is essential to a feeling of harmony 
among teachers and a common appreciation of the problems of the 
department and of the progress all along the line is to vary the work 
of teachers from year to year so that each teacher will have frequent 
experience in three or four different grades. The custom that pre- 
vails in some schools of giving the new teacher ninth grade, then 
gradually giving her higher work as vacancies occur, creates a 
wrong attitude toward the work of the lower grades. We must avoid 
everything that will give the impression that twelfth-grade teaching 
is more important than seventh or that a teacher is promoted when 
she is given the upper grades to teach. The only way by which each 
teacher can keep a lively appreciation of the problems to be met in 
the work of each year is by doing that work occasionally. 

There are many other means of bringing about a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and appreciation. News bulletins which give the activi- 
ties of various groups are useful. When standard tests are given in 
the fall, the results of the ninth-grade tests should be sent, with a 
word of appreciation for good work, to the eighth-grade teachers of 
the year before. The office of the English department should be a 
clearing-house for tests, drills, book lists, lists of poems, theme sug- 
gestions, and all the many useful materials that may so easily be 
accumulated. If such helps are always kept, teachers soon form the 
habit of sending to the office the tests and drills they devise. Copies 
may then be sent to others doing the same work. Gradually mate- 
rials may be collected that will relieve all the group from much 
drudgery and that will tend to unify the instruction without stand- 
ardizing it because the use of the material will be voluntary and 
varied. Whenever a test or suggestion of any sort is sent to the 
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group, credit must go to the one who devised it. Nothing will more 
quickly kill confidence than for the head to send out as his own work 
done by other members of the department. 

The third phase, organizing the work around some principle im- 
portant enough to command the enthusiasm and loyalty of the 
group, is a matter of keeping details in their proper place and cen- 
tering the attention on the principles and larger aspects of educa- 
tion. The demands of the moment are so many and so insistent that 
they may easily absorb all one’s time. The idea of the head of the 
department as a helping teacher is attractive in theory, but in prac- 
tice it is too time-consuming; it centers the attention on details. 
With such a policy “one flutters in all directions and flies in none.” 
While we must pay almost infinite attention to detail and must 
never refuse the help we can give, we must maintain the proper bal- 
ance between efficiency conceived in terms of today and growth 
conceived in terms of tomorrow. Finding definite, concrete helps 
for the day will hold our interest for the day; but we give our loy- 
alty to that which is significant and far-reaching in its effects. To 
enlist the united and continued effort of all it is not enough to effect 
a bit of improvement here and a bit there; there must be progress 
in the work as a whole and an ever broadening vision of its possi- 
bilities. 

Have you noted the terms in which new ideas that attract a loyal 
following are described: “Educating for Freedom,” “Educating 
for Responsibility,” “The Child-Centered School”? Have you 
talked with teachers committed to one of the recent experiments in 
instruction and felt the spirit of pride, enthusiasm, and solidarity 
that came from the conviction that they were taking a forward step 
in educational philosophy and practice? If we are to co-operate 
gladly and whole-heartedly, we must have an ideal bigger than sub- 
ject matter or method. We must see beyond commas, beyond good 
speech, even beyond good literature to the lives that all these things 
are helping to mold. Given an ideal, broad and significant, with 
progress toward it, unity of enthusiasm and endeavor is the natural, 
spontaneous result. 
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THE SPEECH CHORUS: AN EXERCISE IN 
GENERAL AESTHETICS 


JOHN LOUIS HORN 


I am not an English teacher. Nevertheless, I desire to describe 
briefly some interesting work that I witnessed in Germany last sum- 
mer. I am describing it because, so far as I am aware, such work is 
not carried on in American high schools, and because I feel that it 
promises enough educative value of a new and interesting kind to 
warrant experimentation. The exercise to which I refer I witnessed 
in a girl’s Gymnasium in Diisseldorf. The age of the girls engaged 
was, I should say, somewhere between fifteen and seventeen. It was 
in a private Catholic institution called St. Anna Schule. The teacher 
was Oberstudienrat Dr. Hans Stahl. 

I find it a bit difficult to describe this Sprechchor. My best way 
of expressing it is to say that in action it is very much the Greek 
chorus but that in function it is quite different. The Greek chorus 
is a supplementary instrumentality in the play. In this Sprechchor 
the chorus is the entire performance. But I am not referring to a 
play. I am referring to a common or group recitation under the 
leadership of one of the pupils. 

Let me describe the procedure: We have a group of children led 
by one of them. The nearest comparison that I can make is to the 
responsive readings which we sometimes hear in church. Occasion- 
ally the leader, or Vorsprecher, presents the motive. The actual 
reading is in rhythm, and one might call it rhythmic chant. That 
would, however, be inaccurate. By expressing varying emotions it 
deviates from the monotony commonly implied in rhythmic chant, 
and by employing varying tone levels it gains color and gives the 
effect of recitative in music. It is as if one were reading poetry very 
splendidly, indeed, bringing out the rhythm, the general flow, and, 
above all things, undertaking to create the mood of what is being 
presented. 

I do not know whether I am succeeding in giving a sufficiently 
clear picture of my own impression and my own mood. These young 
girls were producing something from the Old Testament. The text 
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had been worked over for purposes of presentation, divided into 
appropriate sections, and repetition freely indulged in. They were 
reciting it slowly, rhythmically, and with deep, indeed tragic, earn- 
estness. The effect aimed at was not nearly so much to convey ideas 
or information as it was to transmit a mood in quite the same way 
as a mood is created by music or poetry. It was, in other words, an 
art form in the realm of speech, but different from any that I had 
hitherto experienced. 

I shall first enumerate the educative values which, I believe, this 
exercise promises. After that I want to summarize some of Dr. 
Stahl’s experience and procedures in the development of this work. 

I talked the matter over most carefully with Dr. Stahl, and I will 
mention, first, some of the incidental or minor objectives which he 
feels are achieved by this work. These are improved pronunciation 
and enunciation; poise, bodily control, rhythmical movement in the 
presence of the public as a general preparation for individual work 
of the same kind; putting it negatively, the exercise helps to do 
away with gawkiness and self-consciousness the more easily be- 
cause there are no outstanding individuals, as each is merged in the 
group. 

I myself was interested in this exercise because of certain greater 
and more far-reaching values which it seemed to promise. We now 
know fairly well how to make use of the drill lesson in order to teach 
children the skills. We also have developed some organized proce- 
dure in the field of teaching information. I do not think I am going 
too far, however, when I say that in the so-called lesson for apprecia- 
tion we have made very little progress. When it comes to emotional 
development and training for aesthetic participation, we do not 
seem to have at hand very much organized teaching procedure. 

Yet the enjoyment of art, music, literature, all depend ultimate- 
ly on atmosphere, mood, feeling, emotional reaction. Too many of 
us, in my opinion, teach literature as if it were history, dealing with 
plot and background and implications and biography and technical 
problems of style and allusions. All of these things are more easily 
attained than that one baffling end for which all art is created and 
which we refer to clumsily enough, but I think with sufficient ac- 
curacy, as appreciation. I believe that I was stirred by, and inter- 
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ested in, this exercise because it seems to promise help in that di- 
rection. 

It seemed to me an exercise well calculated to achieve general 
aesthetic development. After all, the whole objective is to create a 
mood, an emotional effect. In training the children, Dr. Stahl en- 
deavors to have them envisage a picture of what they are trying to 
convey. He makes an effort to have them live themselves into the 
particular emotion, and that incidentally, is more easily achieved 
as a member of a group than as an individual performer. The pres- 
ence of the group and the opportunity to lose one’s self in the crowd 
help psychologically. The emotions aroused are those which are 
involved in the higher appreciation of art, such as joy and sorrow. 
Gesture, too, is helpful toward the same end of aroused feeling, and 
here again one can engage in gesture without self-consciousness 
when one does so as a member of a group. 

This exercise seems to me to involve many of the incidental ad- 
vantages that we gain from ordinary play production in high school, 
such as the designing of costumes, but I believe it has many aspects 
that an ordinary school play overlooks. In producing our school 
play we, after all, must feature the individual. We seek for the most 
gifted pupil. The speech chorus is a form, in my opinion, better 
suited to school work, because it features no individual and does 
give every member of the group an opportunity to participate. I be- 
lieve that when aesthetic emotion is ultimately analyzed it will be 
found that much of it depends on participation with, and enjoyment 
in, the presence of others. I cannot but feel that this expression of 
emotion as a member of a group has particular values. 

Let me proceed to some of the details which experience has taught 
Dr. Stahl, who seems to be almost the only teacher engaged in this 
work with children in Germany. He said that he can begin this 
work with children as young as six, but that he has found early 
adolescence the most responsive age. Since the work which I had 
witnessed was tragic in character, I asked him whether, in his opin- 
ion, lively and joyous material might be used. He said that such 
material could be used, but that it is more difficult to work up than 
tragic or sad matter. 

Coming to content, Dr. Stahl said that he never writes any original 
material but uses something fine and noble already in existence, 
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| such as the Bible or epic poetry or other literature. This material is 
taken, read, and then arranged for presentation. He does not nec- 


| essarily follow the text as written. There is a great deal of repetition 
, for emphasis and, as I noted at the beginning of the article, one of 
. the children, the Vorsprecher, leads by occasionally announcing a 
) theme. 

> This working over of the material is, of course, done with the 
1 children and largely by them. Sometimes they use costumes, but 


. that is not one of the essentials of the work. Dr. Stahl believes that 
| it is well to begin with a small and simple thing, such as a prayer. 
Qe The work is never straightforward interpretative reading for the 
r sense. It is always done with rhythm and color, and the material 
must be such as lends itself to that form of presentation. I asked 
him whether it would be well to do this work to the accompaniment 
of a musical background. We have all heard individuals read to 
® such a general background of soft music, but he said that he did not 


l, find it useful at all. I asked him whether he thought it would be pos- 
s sible to combine this exercise with the dance. He stated that he had 
| not himself been able to do so successfully, but he felt that it might 
t be tried. 
r I have written this report mainly because the exercise interested 
S me and because I thought that I might interest some teachers of 
™ English to the point of experimenting with it. I might, of course, 
ye have referred to the material that was employed in this particular 
it exercise or to other content with which Dr. Stahl has worked. I 
yf ; have not done so because it seems to me that it would be more inter- 
esting for any teacher who desires to experiment with the exercise 
it to discover and work up her own material. It should not be difficult 
is to decide on one of the usual occasions that call for celebration in 
is the course of the school year and, working in the appropriate ma- 
ly terials that are at hand, experiment with this new and interesting 
id art form in the realm of speech.’ 
n- * Eprror1aL Note.—Chorus-work in literature is being carried on in England, and 
oh in several schools in America. Mabel S. Reynolds, of the University of Colorado, and 
in H. D. Roberts, of the Chicago Normal College, are among those experimenting with 
this approach to aesthetics. (Note “The Chanting of Poetry,” English Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1930, pp. 76-77.) Vachel Lindsay’s work with high-school pupils in Spokane, 
al Washington, is described with characteristic enthusiasm in the introduction of his vol- 
e, ume Every Soul Is a Circus. 
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THE SUMMER SESSION 
( BREAD LoA¥F SCHOOL OF ENGLISH ) 


HAZEL B. POOLE 

Each year at parting I nod, with eager air— 
“Oh, I will come again!” And yet I know 

A year will find me when I dare not go. 

The stars, the grave and friendly hills I dare, 

The dim, soft glow of candles, and the flare 

Of sunset clouds ; but as the swift years go, 

The still, light ghosts that wander to and fro 

Will be too many for my heart to bear. 


Not those whose vivid power and beauty burn 
White in my soul-——but ghosts of gentle folk 
Who sit in shadowy form beside the flames ; 
Whose voices live beyond the words they spok: ; 
Whose step on the long porch I hear, and turn, 
Wistful, not quite remembering their names. 


THE SONNET 
ANNE G. GOODSELL 


The sonnet is a chalice where the wine 

Of life lies still, and gently fragrant, glows; 
The sonnet is a quiet English close, 

Hemmed in by hedge and garden wall, but fine 
Within its pale with grass and flowers gav; 
Lucent, confined, reflecting shadows deep, 

It is a pool that bright as any day 

Mirrors the passing cloud but seems asleep. 


Controlled and quict, all its beauty shines 

As gems well cut that catch the glancing light ; 
Within these fourteen stately, measured lines, 
All faceted and ever gleaming bright, 

The sonnet, loved of Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 
The subtle thought invites, restrains, entreats. 
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WHY DO BOYS LIKE TO READ FRANK MERRIWELL? 


This question has arisen at many English teachers’ meetings, but I 
was never aroused to try to answer it until two years ago. One of my fel- 
low-teachers suggested that since I was the only man in the group I ought 
to be able to do it. Now that I may have an answer, she is on sabbatical 
leave, so I send it to the Journal. 

Previously, I had regarded the endless “Frank Series” as unfit and to 
be confiscated. Other teachers did it. One showed me about thirty he had 
“collected.” Most students seemed to expect it, and I often suspected 
that a boy had finished with a book before he dragged it into the open. 
Some of my better students were so convinced that I was wrong that I 
stopped my seizures. It seemed that the students might know more about 
the books than I, who had never read any of the Merriwell multitude. 

After some courses in the teaching of literature, I tried reading some 
of the books. They are the easiest possible reading for boys, but they 
made me feel self-conscious as I remembered the daydreams I used to 
have at twelve and fifteen. Then I would avoid errands and companion- 
ship to hide out in the back seat of the carriage in the barn, where I could 
dream uninterruptedly of what a hero I would become. I believe every 
boy in early adolescence has such wild dreams—athletics, Indian life, 
cowboy life, sea or river voyages. I remember that I refrained reluctantly 
from winning one game from the mythical other side, but I so heroically 
took the others that Frank Merriwell’s crawling across for the touchdown 
after both legs were broken would never have made me bat an eye—then. 

Reading makes for richer dreams and the Merriwell books meet that 
need of child life. Jordan’s study of the interests of boys from ten to thir- 
teen years old showed that they wanted their books to portray strength, 
athletic success, heroism, self-control, honor, and loyalty, but realism is 
omitted, probably because children of that age do not have sufficient ex- 
perience to appreciate the prosaic limits of possibility. 

Altscheller, Barbour, and others are better writers, but Merriwell is 
easier to read. Try giving the dullest and naughtiest boy you know a 
Merriwell book that some other well-meaning teacher has confiscated. He 
will read it with more interest than you ever saw him give any other book, 
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and his conduct will improve. Leonard and others indicate that real inter- 
est in a book will increase eye-span and remove most defects in his read- 
ing. Many teachers will remember that they learned to read for enjoy- 
ment by reading books that were not considered classics. Irvin Cobb 
wrote that he would begin the training of a son of his in literature by hav- 
ing him read a quantity of the paper-backed type of books. 

I now believe that reading the Merriwell books is good for boys and 
girls who like them, and need cause no worry to teachers of literature, as 
the children soon become too old to want to continue reading them. Teach- 
ers who are horrified at so liberal an attitude are respectfully asked to read 
Ward’s defense of Zane Grey on pages 434, 438, 440, and 460 of his What 
Is English? He has taught many hundreds of high-school boys, and he 
says, ‘Why try to indict the literary judgment of the younger generation 
of the whole nation? The attempt may be suicide to my influence” 
(p. 440). 

The claim printed on the first page of each Merriwell book seems well 
founded. It is: 

A half million enthusiastic followers of the Merriwell brothers will attest 
the unfailing interest and wholesomeness of these adventures of two lads of 
high ideals, who play fair with themselves, as well as with the rest of the world. 

These stories are rich in fun and thrills in all branches of sports and ath- 
letics. They are extremely high in moral tone, and cannot fail to be of immense 


benefit to every boy who reads them. 
They have the splendid quality of firing a boy’s ambition to become a good 


athlete. 
Their claim could be more modestly stated—but I humbly wish that 
I could teach as many boys to like to read as the Merriwell books have. 
CaRROLL E. BROWN 


ENGLEwoop ScHOOL 
CHICAGO 


JOHNNIE AND HIS GRADE 


He came up to college, awkward but eager. He was determined to do 
his family and himself credit, and to get that mystical thing, a college edu- 
cation. In English class that first day the instructor gave out a list of sub- 
jects on any one of which Johnnie might express himself. Johnnie with 
enthusiasm picked one that he thought he could use and went at the 
process with vigor. 

Now the boy, as I have neglected to state, had gone to a high school 
where practice in writing was rather taken for granted. Nor was he, in 
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any case, a raving, tearing success as a writer of English. The indifference 
of dear teacher had let him slide by, so that he had never come adequately 
to appreciate his deficiencies. For one thing his mistakes in spelling had 
never—or hardly ever—been corrected; then good sentence structure was 
a bit beyond the powers of the one who taught him; nor had Johnnie ever 
been told that it was necessary to write a clear, legible hand. 

Thus it came about that, during his first week of college, a solid block 
of themes came back to Johnnie, each marked with a large, red “R,” 
which, being interpreted, meant that he was to rewrite those themes. Do 
you think Johnnie was taken aback because he must do the work over? 
By no means. He probably had some slight realization of how bad his 
writing was, and anyway he had come up to college with a determination, 
bolstered somewhat by the admonitions of an industrious and successful 
father, a determination to do the required thing or die in the attempt. 
What did send the heart of Johnnie to the bottom of his tan shoes was the 
realization that a long row of failures was being chalked against him in 
the instructor’s little book. It was possible to rewrite the themes and make 
them satisfactory, but his grade—his precious grade—would be dragged 
gehennaward several long light-years. Because of this idea, based on the 
grading system commonly in use, Johnnie went into his second week of 
college English desperately discouraged. Now discouragement, so early 
in the course, though for some students it may work out an eternal weight 
of glory, in the case of the Johnnies is fatal to self-respect and destructive 
of initiative. 

But, it seems to me, I can dimly perceive, from some members of the 
craft of English teachers, the objection that Johnnie never did care to 
learn, and that what I call discouragement is merely indolence and lack of 
integrated brain action. Not so with Johnnie, for he is no fancy figure, 
but a real person, who, throughout his college course, fought and strug- 
gled, feeling all the time that he was an unpossessing bastard. 

Looking back at the situation, I seem to find two ways out, both of 
which are now successfully used in a few colleges and high schools. The 
first and more radical remedy is to do away with grades, except that John- 
nie is finally reported as having accomplished the purposes for which the 
Freshman writing course was made a part of the curriculum. The other 
plan, which probably will appeal more to the conservative teacher who 
wishes to give poor Johnnie a chance, is to withhold grades from Johnnie 
and from his classmates until the end of the course and then bestow upon 
each student the grade that seems to mark the degree of accomplishment 
reached. 

In either case final success is the goal to be attained. When a contrac- 
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ter builds a house, he is not marked as he goes along and his grades aver- 
aged at the completion of the work, but, when he is through, the one for 
whom he builds notes the quality of the work and the fact that the con- 
tract is fulfilled, and pays the sum agreed upon. Give Johnnie time to 
complete his contract and pay him according to his final accomplishment. 
J. Witt Brair 
Doane COLLEGE 


MODERN KNIGHTS OF KING ARTHUR 


A most interesting project resulting from the study of Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King was recently conducted in one of my classes. A modern 
round table, at which contemporary men and women were to sit, was the 
fundamental idea of the project. 

These “moderns” were presented as oral subjects by the class members, 
and were elected to membership of the round table by a majority vote, 
after the lives and achievements of each had been discussed. 

The people chosen for discussion were from all walks of life, and with 
the exceptions of Luther Burbank and Andrew Carnegie were living, 
much-talked-of Americans. The contestants were judged from three 
standpoints. First, as were the knights of old, the proposed members 
were considered from the standpoint of their achievements, either as in- 
ventors for the needs of humanity, or as contributors to the development 
of science, literature, music, or art. The life of each individual also influ- 
enced the class, as well as any known characteristics of the man or woman, 
such as honor, integrity, ambition, steadfastness, honesty, and kindliness. 

During the class procedure, the pupils noted on a piece of paper the 
name of the person being discussed, and after each talk voted “yes” or 
“no,” their reaction to the character’s possibilities as a round table 
member. 

When all the talks were completed, a final and summarizing vote was 
taken, and the following modern, popular people were considered worthy 
of admission to our round table: Richard E. Byrd, Charles Lindbergh, 
Alvin C. York, Herbert Hoover, John Philip Sousa, John Pershing, Jane 
Addams, Lorado Taft, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Andrew Carnegie, Thom- 
as Edison, Luther Burbank, Henry Ford, Calvin Coolidge, and John D. 
Rockefeller. 

An attempt was made to have the pupils judge the people impersonally 
—that is, on the material given in class rather than on personal opinion— 
and the forcefulness of some of the reports, accompanying the individual’s 
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earnest belief that his “subject” should be a member in good standing, 
won several persons a place who perhaps would not otherwise have been 
elected. 

There were several interesting reactions after the round table members 
had been chosen. For instance, the class insisted on choosing a King Ar- 
thur. President Hoover won this election, and the vote was practically 
unanimous for Colonel Lindbergh as Lancelot, and Edison as Merlin. 

Despite the fact that the list discussed included many heroes of foot- 
ball and baseball fame and also popular movie and theatrical stars, very 
few of the class members wished any of these elected. 

This activity not only brought the ideals of Arthur and his round table 
closer and clearer to the class mind, but it also gave the pupils interesting 
and valuable acquaintance with contemporary men and women and their 
achievements. 

VEVE Margulis 
HarvaArbD, ILLINOIS 


TEACHER COMPOSITION FOR STUDENT COMMENT 


Do we as teachers do that type of reading which we so urgently suggest 
to our students of Emerson, Thoreau, or Tennyson? Do we really encour- 
age thinking in student reading? Do we agree that “books are for the 
scholar’s idle times” and that “life is our dictionary”? In other words, do 
we train in independence of thought, in reflection in reading—in that ac- 
tivity which builds character? 

If we do this, our philosophy must be based on the belief that the adap- 
tation of reading to life is more important than reading for mere facts. If 
we do not so vitalize student reading, how can it be done? One method 
follows: 

Let us say we are about to begin a study of the works of Emerson, of 
Thoreau, or of Tennyson in a Senior English class. After presenting the 
outline of study in an adequate preview of the work to be done, might it 
not be profitable for the teacher to say something like this? ‘As a part of 
our unit assignment I have suggested that each of you write an essay ex- 
plaining your viewpoint or your idea on something you have read. Any 
principle, any suggestion of value which has seemed worthy of your 
thought, might be followed up in your reading and expanded into a writ- 
ten paper. You may think this too indefinite and may wonder just what 
I mean. In order to clarify my assignment, I have prepared it myself. 
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Would you like to hear the idea which came to me after reading Emerson 
and Thoreau?” 

The class is sure to want it and to be more eager to hear this than the 
work of any other author. Moreover, the student will be anxious to see 
whether or not he can find an idea equal in value to this of his teacher. He 
will perhaps comment on the product in the light of his own experience 
after which the teacher may be of service in helping him to organize his 
ideas in an appropriate manner. In each case the paper read should show 
active thought inspired by reading what the student himself may read if 
he chooses. It must be an evidence of taking experience to the printed 
page as well as gleaning it from the page. Thus the teacher product serves 
as a proof of work done by the leader, as a motivation for the work to be 
done by the student. 

The following essay inspired by the reading of two writers may suggest 
what is meant by the teacher product, which is in itself an evidence of her 
desire to work and learn and study with the pupil. 


ON THOREAU’S PRACTICING WHAT EMERSON PREACHED 


There has always been a certain challenge for sincerity in thought and 
action in those words of Portia to Nerissa, “It is a good divine that follows 
his own instruction: I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done 
than to be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching.” And so it was 
with Emerson. He burned with the fire of a new thought, a magnificent 
idea; and immediately he set about to find an answering chord in the 
heart of twenty. Thoreau, too, had a conviction, and that conviction de- 
manded the proof of action, of practice; and he set about to prove it to 
himself. 

Emerson said, ““What I must do is all that concerns me; not what peo- 
ple think”; but Thoreau spent a night in jail living that thought, and 
there is a certain bravery and self-reliance in his famous reply, “Ralph 
Waldo, why are you not here?” Emerson said, ‘Traveling is a fool’s para- 
dise,’”’ and then he went abroad. Thoreau, to quote Emerson himself, dedi- 
cated his genius to the fields, hills, and waters of his native town. The 
older man deplored the fact that man “has got him a fine Geneva watch, 
but he has lost the skill to tell the hour by the sun,” and carried his own 
Geneva watch. The younger man used the sun. 

In “Nature” Emerson extols the beauty, the grandeur, the power of 
nature; and then he asks, ““‘Who can tell how much firmness the fisherman 
gets from the rock?” By a process of intimate relationship Thoreau an- 
swered that question with two years of his life, using the very vocabulary 
of nature of which Emerson talked. 
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The pop-gun story is typical of the ideas of Emerson as voiced in his 
essays; it is typical of the life of Thoreau in that he refused to be influ- 
enced by the trivial in the life about him. “Compensation” says that one 
must give up certain things to get certain others. Walden says, “A man is 
rich in proportion to the number of things he can get along without,” and 
then the author inventories himself in the light of his own standard. Em- 
erson speaks of the dignity of labor, but a hoe was never a familiar tool to 
him. By means of it Thoreau became the scholar of the bean-patch. There 
is a certain realization that ownership pays its price, even to Emerson; yet 
he did not dispose of his property. Thoreau was once relieved when he 
learned that the man from whom he had purchased a bit of land wanted it 
back and offered a higher figure. That a man should have a room to him- 
self to remain in when he wished is the thought of Emerson; it is a part of 
the life of Thoreau. 

It is not my desire to belittle in any way the teachings or the conduct 
of Emerson. Nor do I believe the one in any way the follower of the other. 
Thoreau was too much the epitome of Emerson’s self-reliant man to be- 
come a Boswell in any sense. Emerson had a mind too well constructed to 
do its own thinking ever to take the chaff of other wheat. Each man is an 
entity in himself, yet he contributes to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the other. 

Thoreau once said, “If you have built castles in the air your work need 
not be lost; that is where they should be. Now put the foundations under 
them.” Perhaps that is the very relationship existing between these two 
men. If Emerson, in his enthusiastic conception of what man can do, built 
an air castle for humanity, it was the younger man who has, in a figurative 
sense, supplied the foundation. 

FRANCES MAGDANZ 
STOUGHTON, WISCONSIN 


THREE TYPES OF CONFERENCE 
WARREN SHEPARD 


The advantages of the theme conference have come to be fairly 
well recognized, at least in principle. However, many teachers of 
English composition who have adopted the conference method en- 
counter difficulty in putting it into practice in such a way as to 
bring satisfactory results. Perhaps the following suggestions, based 
upon several years of experience, may prove helpful. 

There are several types of conference. I shall mention three: the 
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individual conference upon the individual theme; the group con- 
ference; and the individual conference upon a series of themes. Let 
us consider them in the order mentioned. 

The first is perhaps the least satisfactory, all things considered. 
It requires proportionally more time than the others. Satisfactory 
results cannot always be assured in consequence of the fact that not 
every theme provides material for profitable criticism. About some 
themes there is almost nothing to be said. Three or four words may 
suffice. If such a theme comes up for the individual conference 
upon the individual theme, where are we? A conference called upon 
some particular paper which the instructor has already seen is a 
different matter. But here arises the element of wasted time in cov- 
ering the same material twice. In general, this first type of confer- 
ence is to be discouraged. 

The group conference, on the other hand, often proves very satis- 
factory. In the group conference the instructor meets with from 
three to five students. Each student reads his own theme and re- 
ceives the criticism of each member of the group, including that of 
the instructor. Each student thus has the valuable experience of 
taking part in the criticism of the themes of other students. The 
mildly critical attitude thus fostered is not amiss. The experience 
of reading one’s own theme to a small group of attentive listeners 
is of definite value. The instructor’s criticism of each theme reaches 
several students instead of one. As a rule the student shows him- 
self more at ease and expresses himself more freely in the group con- 
ference than he does either in the classroom or in the individual 
conference with the instructor. He comes to feel a certain personal 
responsibility which develops into definite interest in the work of 
the group. Various other advantages from such a conference will 
readily suggest themselves to the mind of the reader. 

The third type of conference serves other ends no less important. 
In it the instructor sums up his criticism of a student’s work through 
a series of papers—perhaps a semester’s work. The student’s gen- 
eral tendencies and main characteristics both of strength and weak- 
ness may be easily perceived by the instructor as he glances over the 
themes and records in preparation for this conference. It may be 
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assumed that by the time of this conference he knows the student. 
He has heard this student read his themes in group conferences, has 
heard him criticize the themes of his classmates, has corrected sev- 
eral of his themes in the old-fashioned way, has observed his atti- 
tude in the class, and has developed a personal interest in him. Now, 
what is to be said? The student’s case should be summed up. Ob- 
vious weaknesses and characteristic faults should be mentioned, 
illustrated, and stressed. Encouragement and praise should be 
awarded where merited. If the student has ability, he should be en- 
couraged to continue with his writing, and should be given con- 
structive suggestions for further development. If he does not have 
ability, he should be tactfully informed of his limitations and en- 
couraged along other lines of endeavor. Every case will have to be 
handled in an individual manner. No two are just alike. Such a 
conference calls for the best that the instructor has to give. The 
results will in many cases be far-reaching. 


EVENING 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 


At sunset, 

The blue lagoon, 
Whipped by the wind, 
Passes from blue to white, 
Changes to purple, 

Then to red 

And darkens into night. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A COMMUNICATION EXHIBIT 


The secretary of the interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, has announced that 
he has accepted for the United States Office of Education a gift from 
Mrs. Theodore Andrae, of Milwaukee. It consists of an exhibit grouped 
in three sections entitled “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow.” A frieze 
illustrates the history of communication throughout the ages. There are 
elaborate panels of the hemispheres by James Dougherty, and a large 
revolving globe of the earth showing lines of communication. This is the 
major portion of an exhibit made at the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Geneva last August and known as the “Andrae World 
Interdependence Exhibit,” which was directed by Miss Elizabeth Wat- 
son, of New York. 

As soon as the present federal building program makes space available, 
the exhibit will be given a prominent place in the Office of Education in 
the Interior Building. It will be open to the public and is expected to be 
one of the points of interest for Washington visitors. It will doubtless be a 
‘enter of interest for those who are planning school exhibits. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the New England Association of Teach- 
ers of English was marked by a conference and dinner held jointly by the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association and the New England group at Radcliffe 
Theater, Cambridge, on Friday afternoon, March 21, 1930. The follow- 
ing morning the association met at Huntington Hall, Boston. After the 
meeting, the annual luncheon was held at Hotel Brunswick. 

“The Place and Value of Tests and Examinations in the English Cur- 
riculum” was the subject for discussion at the Harvard Conference on 
Friday afternoon. Samuel Foss Holmes, headmaster of Worcester Acad- 
emy, was chairman of the afternoon conference. Charles Swain Thomas, 
of the Graduate School of Education, gave a prefatory note in which he 
presented the subject for discussion, stressing the importance of the place 
and value of tests and examinations in the English program. 
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A plan by which Harvard students may take their final examinations in 
English at the end of their third year, devoting their fourth year to cre- 
ative work in writing or to literary research, was set forth by Edward H. 
Dewey, of the Harvard English department. The proposed plan would 
allow undergraduates to cover the required literature and composition 
during the first three years in college. They would then be given a final 
examination and allowed to use their Senior year to develop literary abil- 
ity. 

Professor Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
summarized the distribution of scores on the Columbia Research Bureau 
English Placement Tests, as derived from the following sources: 2,405 
Columbia and Barnard entering Freshmen, between 1925 and 1930; 
25,230 high-school Seniors in Pennsylvania; 7,356 independent (private) 
school pupils studied in 1928 and 1929 by the Educational Records Bu- 
reau; 1,260 pupils of corresponding grades in four schools in England; 
1,498 pupils in thirty private schools reported in 1930 by the Survey 
Committee of the Private School Association of Boston; and 95 teachers 
of high-school English. 

The norms for entering Freshmen have steadily risen from a median 
score of 162 reported in 1925 to a median for Columbia of 184.1 and for 
Barnard of 205.5 in September, 1929. Scores on this test show a higher 
correlation with general success in the Freshman year at Columbia than 
do scores on either the College Entrance Examination Board examination 
in English or a standard intelligence test. The Pennsylvania schools show 
a median, for Grade 12, of 133. But over 100 of them reach a higher score 
than has been attained by any private school or college Freshman student. 
The three groups of American private schools show considerable uniform- 
ity, the Grade-12 medians being 179.6, 175, and 176.3, approximating 
the average score of entering Freshmen for the last five years. The English 
schools show a somewhat higher median, 180.75; the boys in these schools 
are greatly superior to the American pupils in vocabulary, much lower in 
correction of formal errors, and about equal in spelling and literary knowl- 
edge. The teachers of English range from a low of 150 to a high of 270, 
with a median of 225; the top of the low quartile, 210, approximately the 
same as the beginning of the top quartile of Columbia and Barnard Fresh- 
men, was taken by Teachers College as the minimum standard, in subject- 
matter attainment, for teachers of English. 

At the dinner held in the evening at the Commander Hotel, Cambridge, 
the toastmaster, Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, in his introductory remark gave high praise 
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to Charles Swain Thomas for the significant work he has done for the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association and for various other organizations which 
have prospered under his leadership. 

Dean Holmes then introduced John M. Clapp, of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. Professor Clapp spoke on colloquialism in 
modern speech and writing. Both he and Professor Robert T. Rogers of 
M. I. T. see a new American language in the making. They stressed the 
importance of the influence of radio, “talkies,” and modern literature 
upon the language. Professor Rogers declared that the people demand the 
easily read literature of today, and, as a result, classical literature is fast 
disappearing. 

MacGregor Jenkins, recently publisher of the Atlantic Monthly, spoke 
of the unique position held by teachers of English in that they often decide 
the attitude toward English held by young people. He urged the members 
of the association to fight against the “literary pose.” 

At the closing session of the thirtieth annual meeting of the association 
held in Huntington Hall, Saturday, March 22, the difference between edu- 
cational objectives of English and American secondary schools were out- 
lined by three English women (Miss Jessie M. Bickley, Miss Mary Anne 
Scott, and Miss Lucy Stern) who this year are exchange teachers in 
Massachusetts high schools. 

Two teachers from this country, Sally Freeman Davies, of Quincy, and 
Helen C. Lingham, of Amherst, Massachusetts, told of their teaching ex- 
periences in England. 

In her discussion of the differences she encountered in the methods of 
teaching English, Miss Dawes referred to the spiral method in vogue in 
England in contrast with the system of concentration more popular in this 
country. The alien novice in England feels handicapped at dividing her 
work into such small and apparently distantly related units. Of six pos- 
sible English lessons in a week, two are given to composition, two to lit- 
erature, one to grammar or composition correction, and one to poetry or 
dramatics. In the lower forms, the literature is taught through oral read- 
ing in the classroom, and the teaching becomes increasingly difficult as the 
book studied grows longer. A reference was also made to differences in the 
handling of the outside reading, and to library organization, and the 
teaching of library usage. 

Miss Jessie M. Bickley, a teacher from Suffolk, England, now teaching 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts, said: 

The aims of the study of English are similar in both countries, though meth- 
ods may differ somewhat. For example, in teaching composition, American 
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teachers start with rule and method, whereas English teachers encourage their 
pupils to write at an earlier age and attempt gradually to instill ideas of method 
and arrangement. The study of literature in England is more definite than in 
America and aims at giving the students a more thorough knowledge of the 
books read. 

The English Secondary School does not attempt to give a technical training 
for any trade or employment, but aims rather at giving an all-round education 
which shall fit the student to adapt himself to the position he may occupy, or to 
train his mind so that he shall be able to acquire the knowledge necessary for 
his career. 

In England organized games and drill form an important part of the school 
curriculum. School clubs and other activities are also considered of great value 
for the development and happiness of the student. The unorganized, unsuper- 
vised school life plays its part in fitting the boy or girl to take his place in the 
world. 

Though boys and girls are much the same all the world over, on the whole, 
American boys and girls are more sophisticated than English boys and girls of 
a corresponding age, while English boys and girls have perhaps deeper intellec- 
tual development. Also more freedom and independence may be noticed in 
America in the students’ relationships to the teacher. These differences may be 
due to differences of tradition and education. 


Miss Lucy H. Stern, of Kent, England, now teaching in Arlington, 
Massachusetts, made the following point in contrasting educational ob- 
jectives in the two countries: 


One of the noticeable differences between the English and American pupil is 
that school absorbs the whole life of the English child while the American pupil 
has many other interests and activities. School work comes first with us and 
out-of-school activities are discouraged; but the pupil’s life over here seems to 
be full of social and business interests and school is only an item, though an 
important one. 


Miss Helen C. Lingham, of Amherst, Massachusetts, gave as a sum- 
mary of her exchange experience the following impressions: 


The main points which I wished to stress in giving the difference between 
English and American educational objectives are, first of all, as Professor John 
Erskine says in his recent article entitled “College Here and Abroad,” that 
European education tends to preserve the social system, whereas American edu- 
cation aims at changing it. This seems obvious even to one who has spent only 
a year in the schools in England. 

Another outstanding difference is that English education aims at more cul- 
tural and less practical ends than does American education. There, a secondary 
school course is not arranged to provide for individual tastes and future prac- 
tical needs. In America, almost all high schools have classical, technical, and 
commercial courses which, in a measure, do provide for this. More and more, 
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in America, it is true, that a full classical course in college is required before 
technical or specialized training is undertaken. For those who are not going on 
to college, however, the high schools give this specialized work. But since, 
proportionately, more Americans than English go on to college, it seems that 
we are increasingly demanding that cultural education in which, at present, the 
English are so much in advance of us; the sort of education which enables a 
person to spend his leisure time with profit and pleasure to himself. 

By the very nature of the secondary school requirements in England which 
restrict membership for those above fourteen years of age to those who can pay 
or those who have earned scholarships, another difference in educational aims 
immediately suggests itself. Although this is not in line with American prin- 
ciples of educational opportunities for all, it does have certain obvious advan- 
tages: the very poorest students are weeded out, the hold on the pupils by the 
teacher is greater than in our system, and their feeling toward their work is one 
of greater interest. 


Before dealing with contrasts in American and Scottish education, it is 
interesting to note that in each country the typical school is coeducational 
and democratic, and that students in both are proud to work their way 
through school or college. The chief contrast lies in the fact that the Scot- 
tish system is national, and therefore more stereotyped than the American, 
which is free to experiment in new methods. 

Summary of the report of Committee on Essential English (Walter S. 
Hinchman, chairman): 

1. Essential English is not a subject, like the study of literature, but is a prac- 
tice, an “essence,” necessary to the study of all subjects and essential daily in 
all walks of life. 

a) It involves reading as well as writing. 

6) It involves thinking and accurate expression of thought, as the mechanics 
of putting more on paper. 

c) It is not identical with composition. 

. Though it should be recognized as often connected with the work in Litera- 
ture, it is equally connected with the work in other subjects and should be 
distinguished from the subject “Literature.” 

a) This distinction involves instruction outside of the Literature class. 

b) It involves constant reference to the work of the pupil in other subjects. 

c) A separate grade is advisable provided that grade is not made up solely 
from the special exercises in Essential English (as, e.g., a ““Composition”’ 
grade is usually made up). 


In suggesting methods for the practical application of its recommenda- 
tions, the Committee emphasized the following conclusions: 


1. Other departments and headmasters will not recognize the importance of 
Essential English if it is not taken out of the subject category. 
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2. It cannot be taken out so long as it is graded as merely part of English. 
3. English teachers will not be likely to recognize its true nature so long as they 
are restricted to a division of their work into Composition and Literature. 


The most novel feature of the report was the emphatic recommendation 
that the conventional Literature-Composition division be abolished. 
Composition courses were called “an academic fiction.’ “Have just as 
much writing, but don’t have a fictitious course. It’s just what you would 
do if all your teachers were one person instead of department cogs.” 

Professor Alfred D. Sheffield, of Wellesley College, was elected presi- 
dent of the association succeeding Anne Marjorie Day, of Classical High 
School, Providence. John E. Blossom, of Worcester Academy, was elected 
vice-president; Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard, was re-elected editor; 
F. Bertram De Mille, of Simmons College, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer; and Theodore Wilson, of St. Johnsbury Academy, was chosen 
to serve on the Executive Committee with Martha C. Cramer, of Nashua, 
New Hampshire, George B. Franklin, of Boston University, E. F. Ben- 
son, of Boston Latin School, and Grace V. Lynch, of South Boston High 
School.—Re ported by CAROLINE M. DoONAN OF NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


MORADA—AN INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


The publication of Morada under the editorship of Norman Macleod, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, is a strong sign of an approaching wave of lit- 
erary production in the United States. Competent critics and those read- 
ers sensitive to the shifting currents of creative thinking will be interested 
in it, as they were in the lives of those vigorous experimental magazines, 
The Little Review and Others. Of especial interest is Ezra Pound’s dic- 
tum: “The mental life of the nation is carried on by small independent 
reviews like Morada, the big commercial magazines contribute no more to 
the intellectual life than does the suit and cloak trade. They have as much 
right to exist but they ought to be stripped of the last shreds of literary or 
intellectual credit, supposing that any such still adhere. The same applies 
to the men who exploit the supposed ‘taste’ of the supposed ‘public’ by 
conforming to editorial standards.” 

In a recent letter Norman Macleod announced his editorial viewpoint: 
“Morada is attempting to articulate regional literature (the newer mytho- 
logical interpretation of traditional material) with intercontinental trends 
in art: bring a more cosmopolitan entente into being. We use poetry and 
prose from Belgian, French, English, American and more particularly 
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southwestern writers to bring into interaction their several influences. All 
new writers are encouraged to contribute to this experimental advance 


guard review.” 
Morada is published at 220 North Maple Street, Albuquerque, New 


Mexico. Subscription, one dollar a year. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA, ORGANIZES 


A new local unit of the National Council of Teachers of English has 
been added through the organization of the English teachers of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. Seventeen members met early in April under the 
leadership of Dr. Elizabeth W. Baker, professor of English at the State 
Teachers College, and elected the following officers: Miss Helen Covey, 
president; Dr. Elizabeth W. Baker, vice-president ; Miss Pauline McGhee, 


secretary-treasurer. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Drama in the Secondary Schools. By Edwin H. Paget. Drama, Janu- 
ary, 1930. The National Association of Teachers of Speech, which met in 
Chicago in December, 1928, appointed a Committee for the Advancement 
of Speech-Training. The instructions were to plan and direct a five-year 
program of required courses of speech in every junior high school and pre- 
paratory school in the country. The Committee anticipates that every 
school will soon offer at least one required and one elective course in speech 
education, one of which must be in dramatics and play production. Miss 
Wilhelmina Heddie concludes as a result of her survey of city school sys- 
tems that (1) 46 per cent of the school systems in the United States with 
a population above 30,000 have dramatics as an extra-curricular activity 
in their schools; (2) 47.8 per cent of the school systems of a population 
above 30,000 offer dramatics as a credit course; (3) 36.3 per cent of the 
school systems represented in the survey count dramatics as English 
credit; (4) 63.5 per cent of the school systems include dramatics as speech 
credit. Miss Heddie has further noted that boards of education and su- 
perintendents no longer regard the presenting of plays solely as a means 
of entertainment and display. There is a growing tendency to regard the 
teaching and coaching of dramatics as the inevitable field of the teacher 
of speech or English who has received additional training in the pedagogy 
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of speech education. The following program is offered to alert teachers 
of speech and dramatics who wish to assist the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Speech-Training in Secondary Schools: (1) Present the 
program for a complete series of speech courses to the superintendent of 
schools and the principal with reasons for its adoption. Do not content 
yourself with complaining to fellow speech teachers. (2) Insist that all 
speech subjects—debating, oratory, interpretative reading, phonetics, per- 
suasion, purposive conversation, the correction of speech defects, or confer- 
ence and committee-room speaking be taught by teachers trained in the 
pedagogy of speech education. These teachers may legitimately be mem- 
bers of the department of English, but in no case should a knowledge of 
the history of the drama be considered adequate training. (3) Do not 
hesitate to criticize publicly the production of inferior plays. (4) Com- 
municate with some member of the Committee for the Advancement of 
Speech-Training in Secondary Schools for advice pertinent to your dis- 
trict. 

The names of the members of this Committee follow: Rupert L. Cort- 
wright, Syracuse University, chairman; Edwin H. Paget, North Carolina 
State College, director of public relations; Ralph Dennis, School of 
Speech, Northwestern University, financial director; Preston H. Scott, 
Speech Director for Public Schools, Detroit; J. Walter Reeves, Peddie 
School, Hightstown, New Jersey; Clara E. Krefting, Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas; Stella A. Price, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; J. Richard Bietry, Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

How To Remember What One Reads. By Gerald Alan Yoakam. The 
Elementary English Review, April, 1930. The most important single fac- 
tor in the ability to remember what one reads is determination or the will 
to remember. To obtain this volition we must have a need for remem- 
brance and come to ask ourselves, What is this article likely to present? 
What do I already know about this subject? A systematic attack involving 
comprehension of the material and organization of the ideas is a logical 
conclusion of the will to remember. A preliminary survey of the material 
to determine its general plan or scheme, careful study of the supporting 
details, and evaluation of the material from the viewpoint of the reader 
follow as natural correlaries. Outlining and summarizing, supplementing 
the thought, raising and recording questions, and systematic reviewing 
have their places in the reading program, but are not invariably used. Out- 
lining in particular is often a needless waste of energy. After the actual 
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use of the material discussion is sometimes profitable. The practice of 
giving tests in work type reading is doubtless helpful in developing a sys- 
tematic and more purposeful attack. Whatever the methods or devices 
used, memory is developed only at the price of effort. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Percy Holmes Boynton has been professor of English in the University 
of Chicago since 1902. From 1903 to 1917 he was associated with the 
Chautauqua Institute. His work as author and joint author includes Lon- 
don in English Literature, a college and a high school text on the History 
of American Literature, a First View of English and American Literature, 
Some Contemporary Americans, and More Contemporary Americans ; as 
editor, a Book of American Poetry, Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, and 
Milestones in American Literature. 

Henry Harap (Ph.D. Columbia) is associate professor of education at 
the School of Education, Western Reserve University. He is the author of 
The Technique of Curriculum Making and other publications in his spe- 
cial field. 

William R. Parker (A.B. Roanoke College; M.A. Princeton Univer- 
sity) has written for the Educational Review, English Journal, and several 
magazines of verse. He is a member of the English Department of North- 
western University. 

Dora V. Smith (Ph.D. University of Minnesota) is assistant professor 
of education and head of junior high school English methods courses at the 
University of Minnesota, where she gives three-fourths of her time to Eng- 
lish teachers in service. She formerly taught at Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. Among her publications are Teaching English in the Junior High 
School (with E. H. Webster) and Reading and Literature, Book III (with 
Dean M. E. Haggerty), a text for the junior high school. 

J. Erle Grinnell (B.A. University of North Dakota; M.A. University 
of Minnesota) has held high-school principalships at Cooperstown, North 
Dakota, and Pine City, Minnesota, and later the headship of the English 
department at the Albert Lea High School. He is now dean of the Junior 
College of the State School of Forestry at Bottineau, North Dakota, and 
instructor in English. He was one of the organizers of Quill and Scroll and 
developed the first chapter of the Dakota Playmakers’ Junior Organiza- 
tion. 
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Rose Hargrave (M.A. University of Wisconsin) has had experience as 
a secondary teacher of English at Merrill, Wisconsin; the Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee; and has been a teacher in Hibbing Junior College. 
For some time she has been supervisor of English in that remarkable or- 
ganization comprising two junior and one senior high school, and a junior 
college at Hibbing, Minnesota. 

John Louis Horn (B.A. University of Pennsylvania) has carried on ad- 
vanced study at Stanford University and the University of California, and 
has been professor of Education at Mills College for the last ten years. He 
is the author of The American Public School, the Education of Exceptional 
Children, and Principles of Elementary Education. 

Hazel B. Poole (A.M. Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury Col- 
lege) is an instructor in English in the West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Anne G. Goodsell (B.S. Columbia) taught English and history in the 
Hartford Public High School for some years and is now an instructor in 
English in the Evanston Township High School. She is an occasional con- 
tributor of verse and travel sketches to numerous magazines. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


Hubert James Tunney (A.M. University of Kansas) is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Notre Dame. He is the editor of a 
critical edition of John Home’s Douglas and has written poetry. 

Cora Dolbee is a member of the English faculty at the University of 
Kansas. 

G. S. Hubbell is a member of the faculty of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Frances R. Angus left the University of Chicago several years ago to 
find time to write. She has contributed verse to Scribner’s Spectator, 
McGill Literary Supplement, Boston Transcript, and the English Journal. 
She is author of Fundamentals of French and has edited French Poetry: 
An Anthology. 

August H. Mason (B.A. Ohio Wesleyan University; Docteur d’Uni- 
versite, Paris) is professor of English at Howard College, Birmingham, 
Alabama. He has contributed to the Springfield Republican and the Edin- 
burgh Evening Dispatch and is the author of Walter Savage Landor, Poete 
Lyrique, published by les Presses Universitaires, Paris. His poetry has 
appeared also in Poetry World, The Literary Lantern, The Literary 
Digest, and The Quill (Howard College). 
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THE WINGED HORSE 


Some book such as The Winged Horse’ had to be written before 
this decade closed. The after-the-war attempt to strip poetry of its 
cloistered vestments and its academic attitudinizing, the recent zest 
for verse itself, the debunking and pedestaling of poets, and our 
creative youth movement, to name only a few current forces, de- 
manded that we have from someone the full and beautifully written 
story of poetry. 

In Auslander and Hill, however, the tale has been told, and with 
incomparable swiftness and veracity. Beginning with that fabulous 
time before the dawn, which Whistler had already described for us 
in his essay, through Robinson and Masefield, the story unfolds 
itself. There is, without a doubt, not a new fact in the book, yet so 
superbly is it composed and organized that it seems, even to an 
English teacher, a fresh narration. 

My praise goes first to the authors, however, for their good 
taste. They are guilty neither of silly evasions nor unnecessarily 
brutal generalizations. Their portrait of Byron, for example, with 
his cool insolence, his brilliant, slashing attacks on the Edinburgh 
Review, and his romantic career, almost makes us forget that final 
Maurois scene when Childe Harold, mastered by his consummate 
egotism, could not permit even his dead friend, Shelley, to become 
the center of attraction. 

The brief characterizations of poets are adroit and, most of 
them, sure. Some are breath-taking in their compactness. They say 
of Miss Wylie, for example, that she “injects into loveliness jewel 
drops of acid,”’ but do not add, since the book is not a critical study, 
that she is also as elegantly superficial in her own way as were many 
of those “female poets” exploited by Griswold during the forties 

*The Winged Horse and the Winged Horse Anthology. By Joseph Auslander 
and Frank Ernest Hill. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1920. 
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and fifties. Miss Millay’s verse is described as “‘biting in its hard, 
clean, single-syllabled strength.” They speak slyly of Words- 
worth’s “rather solid beauty.” 

The continuity of such a story makes a sad tale. The authors 
evidently felt this, and meant to impress their young readers with 
the thought that poetry—great poetry, at least—does not come 
from leisured gentlemen in cozy libraries, but from travail and sor- 
row and disappointment. There is hardly a page that does not con- 
tain at least a suggestion of this. We see Shelley as one “who was 
never far from sorrow”; there is a picture of Burns filling his last 
days with bouts of drunkenness and orgies of remorse, yet singing 
gloriously all the while; Tennyson is presented as the poet who, 
“through seclusion and nervous breakdowns and troubled love,” 
carved with unceasing toil at his verse, “shaping emotion and chim- 
ing words into poetic patterns’; we never lose sight of the ill for- 
tune that stalked relentlessly after the Keats boys; Milton we see 
“toiling at his writing at night until his weak eyes were exhausted”’; 
and Poe, the most forsaken of all, perhaps, we watch as he seeks, 
more and more, an escape from an unbearable actuality. 

This book is the ideal for all teaching of literature, at least to 
the young. The sweeping pity and sympathy that fill the pages, the 
good taste and judgment, the spirited interpretation of facts that 
have been so deadly dull when presented by the academicians, and 
the sanity and excellent writing of the whole cannot be praised too 
highly. 

The anthology that accompanies the book deserves the same 
superlatives. It is, as the authors claimed, a companion volume 
which parallels closely the story of the poets as given in the prose 
study. Yet it does more. It brings together in one volume what is 
really the best in English verse. Spenser’s dull sonnets are omitted; 
in their place we have four of those glorious scenes from The Faerie 
Queene. Thompson and Young are not to be found in the Index. 
Modern poetry was sifted but given its full rights. Names appar- 
ently did not matter. Rupert Brooke, for example, whom we cannot 
resist lavishing with praise just because he was the “golden lad” of 
those early war years and was so attractive, has only one poem in 
the book. James Elroy Flecker, whose fame among the critical has 
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continued to increase, has two; Walter de la Mare has three; and 
William H. Davies four. 

In its mechanics the anthology is also far superior to most of its 
kind. The print is excellent, the Indexes thorough, and the binding 


most attractive. 
BERT ROLLER 


Peasopy COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH’ 

Here at last is a book which, in flavor at least, is somewhat new in the 
list of Freshman college composition texts. Since the days of Woolley’s 
first edition the field has been crowded with handbooks and handbooks; 
and of course the old-time rhetorics were still in evidence. The tendency 
now is to combine the two, and Effective English follows this tendency. 
However, its claim that there are four fields of composition has been tem- 
pered by evidence which shows clearly the very evident thing (but a thing 
which too often has been overlooked) that none of the so-called “forms of 
composition” exists in a Simon-pure state. In addition, the authors clever- 
ly adapt the old mechanical error forms to the ideas of rhetoric: dangling 
modifiers no longer exist as monsters apart, but occur as offenders against 
coherence; such is also true of non-agreement of subject and verb. Frag- 
ments sin against unity; stringy sentences likewise, and the over-use of the 
passive voice mars emphatic expression. This is a little different slant upon 
this much-talked-of material and makes for greater unity within the book 
itself. In addition, it is logical to suppose that such “errors” actually do 
offend in the fields wherein they have been placed. 

Exercises and illustrative material show evidence of much thought 
and discrimination. This is especially true in the discussions of description 
and argument. In descriptive writing the authors make it clear that ex- 
cessive modification really weakens; that good descriptions are short; that 
the average student has not the gift to describe a Niagara, or a Yellow- 
stone, or a beautiful landscape; and make clear by the use of illustrative 
matter the kind of thing that may be attempted by the student with profit 
to himself and some fair degree of inspiration to his reader. In argument, 


* Effective English. By J. R. and V. B. Hulbert. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. Pp. 284. $2.00. 
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its value is shown; and with that, illustrated statements make vivid the 
technique of the brief and body of the argument proper. 

Letters have a separate section and are treated with a degree of com- 
mon sense that makes the discussion especially valuable and stimulating; 
such a discussion is more than usually noticeable in this day when the art 
of letter-writing is left so completely to chance and friendly letters of stu- 
dents show a pitiful lack of any attempt at the injection of personality. 

The sections on narration and exposition are interesting, but, perhaps 
of necessity, less new than are those already mentioned. 

It is in the pages devoted to a study of correct diction that the authors 
have committed their gravest inconsistency. First, after a discussion of 
idiom, the authors suggest that typical and characteristic while “diction- 
arily” synonymous cannot be used interchangeably; certainly they are 
synonyms, but the connotative uses have separated them. Second, after a 
discussion of the value of the dictionary habit come the statements: “In- 
stitutions graduate students, but a student does not graduate,” and “got, 
not gotten, is the past participle of get”; that “above is not an adjective,” 
and that, “depot . . . . isoften misused.” Reference to the /nternation- 
al Dictionary reveals the following: graduate is an intransitive as well as 
a transitive verb, and an illustration, “He graduated . . . .”; gotten is 
the past participle of get, “especially in the U.S.’’; above used as an ad- 
jective in an example almost identical with the one marked wrong in the 
text; and that in the United States depot does mean station (and our au- 
thors have insisted that where there is a difference between English and 
American usage, American should be preferred). As a whole, much is lost 
in this section because there is too much acceptance of the puristic and not 
enough recognition of accepted standards of correctness, a correctness 
measured by the standards offered by the authors themselves. 

Finally, I should say there is much interestingly fresh material in the 
book and much that will be revised in some future edition. For instance, a 
closer correlation with illustrative material between the mere classification 
of mechanical errors under the heads mentioned before, and the actual re- 
lation a stringy sentence has to unity, or a dangling modifier to coherence. 
Or the rather disconcerting statement that no writer was ever helped by a 
course in composition, and the very evident aim of the book to reach those 
students who have definite tastes for the literary—note the rather constant 
use of “literary” and “formal.” Closer contact will then be made between 
the Freshman but three months away from his high-school atmosphere, 
and college demands which are too often impossible of his attainment. 


Frep R. CONKLING 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE 
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MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS OF TODAY 


A book that will teach high-school pupils to become discriminating 
readers of magazines and newspapers should be welcomed by every Eng- 
lish teacher who believes it to be his task to promote desirable independ- 
ent reading habits. Magazines and Newspapers of Today’ is a publica- 
tion in this field by two teachers of English, who write as a result of their 
classroom experience in the University of Chicago High School. 

The history of the newspaper and the magazine, the policies which de- 
termine the nature and quality of their contents, and the problems by 
means of which the individual can extend his study of these subjects are 
presented with the skill of those who know high-school pupils and how to 
awaken an eager interest in the most satisfactory opportunities for every- 
day reading. The chapters on reading short stories and poetry and the use 
of magazine reference guides, while not exactly new subjects for literature 
textbooks, are presented in an attractive and practical way. 

The plan of the book does not limit its use to any particular level in the 
curriculum nor to any one department of the school. Likewise the au- 
thors have tried to arrange their course so that it can be covered in six 
weeks or used for supplementary work throughout an entire year. These 
attempts at an all-inclusive purpose appear to be the cause of the one 
marked weakness in the book: it would be a more satisfactory book if it 
were written for a particular year of the junior or senior high school with- 
out attempting to serve every type and age of secondary-school pupil. As 
a pioneer in its field, it should awaken interest in the thoughtful perusal of 
current writing, literary and otherwise. 

ERNEST R. CAVERLY 


Drury HicH ScHOOL 
NortH ApamMs, MASSACHUSETTS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Free. By Blair Niles. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 206. $2.50. 
Mrs. Blair follows up her picture of convict life in French Guiana with a year of 
the life of Stephen Latour, a libéré—one released from prison but condemned to re- 
main in the country. The story is not so exciting as one would expect a tale of escape 
* Magazines and Newspapers of Today. By Gladys Campbell and Russell Thomas. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.20. 
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from a well-guarded penal colony to be, but it presents an interesting study of various 
characters under the pressure of exile in a morally and physically unwholesome little 
community. Negro Ambrose, Albert, the butterfly exporter, and especially the in- 
domitable Emmeline are real personalities. Emmeline’s philosophy of sacrificing ev- 
erything else to the big experiences of life is played up at the climax. The author does 
not emphasize the horrors of the colony and disclaims propaganda intent. 


Shanty Boat. By Kent and Margaret Lighty. New York: Century Co., 1930. 

Pp. 321. 

From above St. Paul down to New Orleans this couple leisurely “motored” in a 
house boat. They loitered by the way, stopping at places that took their fancy, mak- 
ing friends of “river rats,” hermits, evangelists, convicts, ladies, and showboat actors. 
It is a human document with a freshness and charm very appealing. The rush of the 
mighty river with all the varied life on its bosom and on its shores gives one the feel- 
ing of a pageant passing in review, yet the reader feels something of the rest and quiet 
that were enjoyed by the travelers. 


The Woman of Andros. By Thornton Wilder. New York: Albert & Charles 

Boni, 1929. Pp. 162. 

To a tiny island near Greece came Chrysis, “The Woman of Andros,” a hetaira, 
who immediately became the wonder and admiration of the young men, to whom she 
gave banquets and recited poetry and tragedies. She cited a saying of Plato that the 
young men are the true philosophers of their ages—not, she added, that they think so 
well but that they rush upon ideas with their whole souls. This story of paganism is 
attractive in its simplicity and in the deep sympathetic insight into the souls of the few 
characters. The end is most effective, Pamphilus whipping his flagging courage with a 
motto from Chrysis: “I praise all living—the bright and the dark.” 


Wet Flanders Plain. By Henry Williamson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1929. Pp. 122. $2.00. 

The author of The Pathway, who is also a successful nature writer, revisits in 1929 
the Belgian scenes where he had served in the British army during the war. His 
mingled description of the scenes as they are and recollections of war experiences 
present the great holocaust from a slightly different angle. Wholesomely happy at 
escape from death or mutilation and in his enjoyment of the good things of life, Wil- 
liamson does not minimize or strive to forget the horrors that were. His only bitter- 
ness is for the narrowly nationalistic training which may make the rising generation 
foolish enough to engage in a similar folly. 


Blue Rhine—Black Forest. By Louis Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 272. $2.50. 

As the subtitle, A Hand- and Day-book, indicates, this is a fairly detailed guide 
book for travelers, but presented as a continuous trip with Untermeyer’s witty or 
shrewd comments and numerous bits of folk-lore which the usual tourist never sus- 
pects. The traditional Rhine trip is thus enlivened and the less conventional walking 
tour of the Black Forest has a double charm. Untermeyer is as independent an ob- 
server as Mark Twain but better prepared to understand what he sees. There is quite 
a collection of peasant poetry (in translation) in Appendix C. 
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Andromache. By Jean Racine. Translation and Introduction by Eugene Fon- 
taine. New York: College Translations, 1929. Pp. 82. $2.00. 


The chain of unrequited loves—Orestes for Hermione, who loves Pyrrhus (son of 
Achilles), who loves Andromache (widow of Hector), who loves only her dead hus- 
band—provides the Furies a psychologically natural instrument of vengeance upon 
Orestes for slaying his murderess mother. Even after 250 years Racine’s work is excel- 
lent tragedy, but the unevenness of tone in the translation too frequently lets the 
reader down. 


None So Pretty. By Margaret Erwin. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1930. Pp. 274. $2.50. 

The Historical Novel Contest prize-winner. On an old tombstone Miss Erwin 
found an epitaph to Andromache named Nancy Pretty, or None So pretty, which in- 
trigued her; the last line, alluding to life, “She looked on’t, liked it not, and went to 
Heaven,” she has woven into the love story of the young girl. The time is the reign 
of Charles II, the pictures are vivid and the prose charming. 


The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. By Thomas Caldecot Chubb. New York: Al- 
bert & Charles Boni, 1929. Pp. 286. $4.00. 

All the warmth and movement of the first profound Italian prose writer. There 
was more to this man than authorship and his many passionate amours. Like many 
another of high vitality, he lived, not alone in his books and the women who knew his 
ardors, but as fully in his intensive life as a public official in Florence, ambassador to 
the pope, and first public lecturer on Dante. The whole man is here, moving among 
the Florentine beauties of Italy’s rarest days. 


Richelieu. By Arthur Goodrich. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929-30. 

Pp. 263. $2.00. 

Bulwer Lytton’s drama reconstructed and rewritten for contemporary audiences. 
Less than 30 per cent of the lines are Bulwer, and about 4o per cent are wholly new; 
Bulwer’s straggling five acts have been reduced to three, and the time shortened by 
half. The result has been to quicken the action and lend the play plausibility. There 
is an excellent historical and critical Foreword by Clayton Hamilton. 


The Maurizius Case. By Jacob Wasserman. New York: Horace Liveright, 

1929. Pp. 546. $3.00. 

There are few minds that have a world-grasp. Wedlock and The World’s Illusion 
have established Wasserman as one of the world’s noble intelligences. This rich vol- 
ume, like Casper Hauser, is such a study of justice as every man must face before we 
can muster strength and courage enough to tear down our outworn legal system and 
erect another in its place. Wasserman has used notable history for this story of Herr 
Von Andergast, chief prosecutor of Maurizius and representative of the system that 
has covered the face of justice with creeping ulcers. Was poetry or realism served 
that it was Andergast’s son Etzel, in whose idealistic eyes he saw himself stripped and 
naked in his hypocrisy, who drove him mad? 
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Oblomov. By Ivan Goncharov. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 525. 
$3.00. 

At the last they said of Oblomov, “He was as intelligent as other people; his soul 
was pure and clear as crystal; he was noble and affectionate—and yet he did nothing!” 
Why was this? What lay back of the apathy and lack of will-power which under- 
mined and ruined him? For answer we have the involutions of this great Russian 
story, given here in a new and complete translation. 


Wild Body. By Windham Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 

Pp. 298. $2.50. 

Twelve short stories and interpretative essays by that remarkable young English- 
man who at thirty-five has achieved an international reputation both as a philosopher 
and as a painter. Their unusual drive arises from the tenacity with which he singles 
out a vital idea and forces it into the consciousness through sheer power of dazzling 
expression. From the acute mind these sketches draw out a perpetual sparkle. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English as She Is Spoke and Wrote. By J. Y. T. 
Grieg. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. 96. $1.00. 
A keen, satiric attack on the slovenliest of all English dialects, public-school stand- 
ard, with an analysis of the need for unity among the many people who speak some 
other variation of English. 


Literary Criticism. By Philo Buck, Jr., New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. 

Pp. 432. $2.50. 

Values in literature are treated in this composite from a series of lectures delivered 
at the University of Wisconsin. “Poetry and Religion,” “Science and Poetry,” “The 
Problem of Communication,” and “The Secret of Greatness” are representative 
chapters. 


The New Ground of Criticism. By V. F. Calverton. Seattle, Washington: Uni- 
versity of Washington Book Store, 1930. Pp. 59. $0.65. 

Medieval citizens lived in a unified world, and now after some hundreds of years 
of separatism we are experiencing synthesis in our civilization again. Modern psy- 
chology, science, and industrialism have given us new faces for literature. In Russia 
they are serving the purpose of communistic propaganda exactly as art came to serve 
the purpose of Fielding, Dickens, and Anthony Trollope. 


Essays and Studies. Collected by Sir Herbert Warren. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1929. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

“Matthew Arnold,” “The Italian Element in English,” “Thomas Purney,” “A 
Characterization of the English Medieval Romances,” “The Reputation of Robert 
Browning,” “Some Kinds of Poetic Diction” are the six essays in this volume con- 
tributed by members of the English Association. 


One-Act Plays for Stage and Study. New York: Samuel French, 1930. Pp. 
341. $4.00. 


Twenty-one contemporary plays by American, English, and Irish dramatists never 
before published in book form, with a Preface by Elmer Rice. This fifth in the series 
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issued by Samuel French includes “The Stoker,” by Harold Brighouse ; “The Wedding 
Rehearsal,” by John Farrar; “Art and Mrs. Palmer,” by Glenn Hughes; “Limping 
Along,” by Alfred Kreymborg; and “Words and Music,” by Kenyon Nicholson. 


The Poetics of Aristotle in England. By Marvin Theodore Herrick. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. 196. $1.75. 


Pure Gold. By O. E. Rolvaag. Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. 346. $2.50. 

An earlier volume by the author of Giants in the Earth and Peder Victorious. 
This is a story of two simple Norwegian prairie folk into whose possession comes 
a single gold piece. The demon of desire for more and ever more is aroused, and, never 
faltering, the two march steadily onward to their doom. It is the old story told with 
an accuracy and intensity that make the deterioration of body and soul terrifying. 


Jew Siiss. Dramatized by Ashley Dukes. New York: Viking Press, 1930. Pp. 

178. $2.00. 

This play has fortunately the German title of the novel, focusing attention upon 
the central character, rather than Power, the title given the English translation of the 
novel. Joseph Siiss himself is well individualized, and his actions clearly motivated; 
but his environment remains unreal, most of the characters more suited to opera bouffe 
than to tragic drama. 


Pidgin Cargo. By Alice Tisdale Hobart. New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. 

315. $2.50. 

This is the story of Eben Hawley, an American who seeks to subdue the Yangtse 
River and transport silk from the Chinese interior. The surging millions of people of 
all classes, patient and suffering, worshiping the traditions of their ancestors and be- 
trayed by successive political parties, are portrayed with sympathetic insight. The 
first manuscript of the book was rescued by the author’s Chinese house boy from 
looters in the uprising two years ago. 


Giants in the Earth. By O. E. Rolvaag. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. 
468. $1.00. 


The editor is ordering a set (30 copies) of this new, moderate-priced edition of 
this significant contemporary novel for use in his own college. 


Into the Wind. By Richard Warren Hatch. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
Pp. 362. $2.00. 
The sea and the soil stirred in the blood of young John Bradiord, the hero of 
this struggle for success, for security and love in the coastal trade of New England a 
century ago. A vigorous story of the strong men who keep coming on. 


Poems. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1929. Pp. 197. $2.50. 
Sonnets and songs and a few longer poems and translations from Vergil and 
Homer. 
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The Talent of T. S. Eliot. By George Williamson. Seattle, Washington: Uni- 
versity of Washington Book Store, 1929. Pp. 37. 


A brief, explanatory, interpretative essay on a leading American poet—with illus- 
trations. 


Elizabeth Gaskell. By Gerald DeWitt Sanders. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. Pp. 267. $3.50. 
A scholarly study of Mrs. Gaskell’s works rather than a Life, although many 
biographical facts not heretofore printed are set down here and the material is out- 
lined in chronological order. There is a bibliography by Clark S. Northup. 


TEACHING 
Make-up. By John F. Baird. New York: Samuel French, 1930. Pp. 155. $1.50. 


Little theaters and educational institutions are offered this straightforward manual 
and guidebook on the method and technique of makeup. There are chapters on “Shap- 
ing and Reshaping the Face,” “Makeup of Arms and Hands,” “Hair, Wigs, and 
Beards,” and “The Fantastic and Grotesque,” “Juvenile,” “Middle Age,” “Old Age,” 
and “Nationalities.” Manufacturer’s names and addresses with the numbers and names 
of their products are furnished in appendixes. The work is based upon wide experi- 
ence, in part at the Northwestern University School of Speech. 


Theatre Lighting. By Louis Hartmann. New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. 
138. 


David Belasco’s chief electrician devotes this manual of the stage switchboard to 
the history of recent developments in stage lighting, including the details of famous 
methods, some of which he originated. There are twenty-eight sketches illustrating 
stage setting and mechanical devices. A bibliography and a light platt, with such 
chapter headings as “The Switchboard Speaks,” “Reflections on Scenery,” and “The 
Lamplighter’s Baby” give the tempo of the book. The section on “The Anatomy of 
Color” will be of wide general interest to all theatergoers. 


A Book of Marionettes. By Helen Haiman Joseph. New York: Viking Press, 

1929. Pp. 248. $3.75. 

Marionette producers as well as amateurs interested in the puppet theater will find 
this practical volume an excellent guide to the history and contemporary use of the 
marionette stage. There are chapters on the early development of the movement in 
the Orient, Italy, and Southern Europe, France, Germany, England, and America. 
The last three chapters give specific directions for the construction of marionettes and 
the marionette stage. 


History and Travel. Standard Catalog. Compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 285. 
Nineteen hundred titles arranged in an annotated list with a full analytical Index. 
The material is classified according to the Dewey decimal system. 
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Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. By Z. M. Brown. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. Pp. 244. 


This second supplement contains a classified list with notes and a dictionary cata- 
logue covering a total of 682 books and 465 pamphlets issued during the years 1926-28. 


Reference Guide to Milton. By David H. Stevens. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 302. $5.00. 

Interest in John Milton and his work from the year 1800 to 1928 is the focus of 
this chronological record. To compilations of the literary and critical documents have 
been added a list of the editions of Milton, not neglecting variations shown in the 
simpler school editions of Paradise Lost. The work aims to provide a bridge of refer- 
ence material between the encyclopedic footnotes of eighteenth-century editions and 
such classical bibliographies now issued annually by institutions and societies as Car- 
penter’s Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser and Northup’s Bibliography of Thomas 
Gray. 


Oral Tests for Correct English. By Edward Harlan Webster. Yonkers-on- 

Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1930. Pp. 88. 

In this manual designed to accompany Daily Drills for Better English (reviewed 
under “Texts and Readings’’) are a series of achievement tests in grammar, rhetorical 
principles, good diction and pronunciation, spelling, and punctuation. There is a de- 
tailed statement of the grammar tests, covering organization, derivation, and direc- 
tions for administration. A unique, able work. 


Practical Analyses of Shakespeare’s Plays: Hamlet. Published by J. Rowe 
Webster. Box 1, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1930. Pp. 23. 
A reasoned, detailed statement of each act of the play prepared as ready reference 
material for teachers who wish to refresh their memories from a teaching viewpoint 
or as a guide to the text for students. 


An Approach to Poetry. By Phosphor Mallam. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., 1930. Pp. 168. $1.50. 
Ten essay chapters of friendly interpretation and advice aimed to help young 
readers to appreciate poetry. 


Studies in Literature. Vol. III. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 261. $2.50. 

Lectures and essays by this noted critic on a dozen varying topics, ranging from 
the “English Elegy” to the Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, Shakespeare’s comedies, 
and W. S. Gilbert. There is an excellent analysis of what we may expect from our new 
reading public. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Daily Drills for Better English. By Edward Harlan Webster. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Co., 1929. Pp. 368. 
After twenty years of faithful lip service oral composition is now to be given a 
major place in English. This self-help text provides a program of activities for oral 
composition in high-school and college classes. The exercises, drills, and tests are all 
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planned to make the ear as well as the eye sensitive to correct construction, and 
throughout the book students are provided with numerous opportunities for both hear- 
‘ ing and seeing the correct forms of constructions that give trouble in daily oral and 
written composition. Responsibility is placed squarely upon the student through an 
ingenious set of diagnostic tests, setting-up exercises for drill, and practice exercises in 


f selecting correct constructions; and, finally, through self-measurement tests, achieve- 
ment is indicated and additional teaching needed pointed out. Through this plan the 
f instructor becomes a director of independent workers who come to him only for in- 
i. structions, help in diagnosis, and suggestions for corrective exercises. 
na The book has a practical basis and has been thoroughly tested out in the classroom 
“6 in the Business High School of Washington, D.C., and elsewhere; the material chosen ee 
d was finally checked by a nation-wide questionnaire while the author was supervisor in P 
‘ a large system. The supplementary manual for teachers, Oral Tests for Correct Eng- . a 
i lish, provides many tests for the teacher-supervisor who wishes to estimate the value = 
of the individual work. These tests are designed for stimulus, for diagnosis and meas- 
urement, and all are well graded and cumulative. The work as a whole is a major 
1- | contribution and certain to have a long line of imitators. 
, Better Speech. By Charles Henry Woolbert and Andrew Thomas Weaver. New 
-d : York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 463. $1.52. 
al High-school teachers of speech will be attracted to this text, which aims to organize i 
d principles and projects, theory and exercises so that they supplement each other in a 


balanced way. The authors base their work on two well-grounded foundations: first, 
that speech-training is training in thinking, and, second, that it is training in the fine 
ve art of social adjustment. The fifteen chapters into which the three parts of the book 
are divided deal with such topics as “The Four Requirements of Good Speech,” 
“Speech Sounds,” “Preparing the Speech,” “Kinds of Speeches and Methods of De- 


- livery,” “Conversation,” “Parliamentary Procedure,” “Interpretative Reading,” “Dra- 
3 matics,” and “Reading Aloud for the Appreciation of Literature.” The book is organ- 
ized throughout to give training in the speech activities of life beyond the classroom 
walls. 
The New Public Speaking. By Richard C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse. New 
ng York: Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. 155. $1.50. 


During the last twenty-five years the key position of public-speaking has shifted 
G. from the auditorium to the floor of the conference room. This change of audience 
and position has demanded a new technique of delivery, a new strategy of persuasion, 
and a reorientation of the structure of speech to meet co-operative needs. The nine 
. chapters of this manual follow the imperative: “Be Orderly,” “Be Relevant,” “Be 
ae, Purposive,” “Be Brief,” “Be Informed,” “Be Logical,” “Be Tactful,” and “Be Sin- 


” cere.” Liberal, pointed extracts taken from actual meetings in open forums, sales 
staff meetings, arbitration boards, fraternal orders, conventions, professional organi- 
zations, government commissions, and cultural clubs illustrate the points at issue. 

id- Pupil Activity English Series. Books VII and VIII. By Thomas J. Kirby, 

Millington F. Carpenter, and Thomas Knott. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
na Co., 1930. Pp. 427. $1.20. 

ral Books VII and VIII, for the junior high school, accept the basic Dewey philosophy 


all of self-activity as a fundamental principle of learning. Three phases of work are de- 
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veloped in the texts: first, those pupil activities which consist of occasions for oral 
and written composition. Such topics as “Telling a Story,” “What I Heard,” “It Might 
Have Happened,” and “Wild Animals You Have Known” were accepted after careful 
tryout over a series of years as those to which pupils responded with alacrity. A series 
of exercises is provided to improve grammatical correctness in those items in which 
surveys have shown that pupils actually make errors. The authors have accepted the 
rather far-reaching standard that “pupils should know enough grammar to reason 
themselves out of an error, or justify any usage that they are accustomed to practice.” 
The items of grammar stressed are those found in the “Kirby Grammar Test.” Writ- 
ing practice exercises from dictation is a third phase of pupil activity provided for. 
The spelling list was chosen from the first 5,000 words found in Horn’s Basic Writing 
Vocabulary and further refined by including only those words which research has 
shown pupils of the seventh grade misspell. Part II of the volumes contains 136 groups 
of practice exercises, suggestions to teachers, and a specimen English progress chart. 


How To Write. By John Mantle Clapp and Homer Heath Nugent. New York: 

Ronald Press Co., 1930. Pp. 555. $5.00. 

Designed to meet the practical adult needs of men and women who think in terms 
of jobs to be done, notes, memorandums, letters, reports, instructions, social engage- 
ments, and private affairs, rather than school exercises or the satisfaction of the desire 
to write. A few of the chapter headings will carry over the trenchant viewpoint: 
“Discovering What’s in Your Mind,” “Arranging Ideas for Suggestion,” “The Prob- 
lem of Reaching Other Minds,” “Addressing a Circle of Readers,” “Writing To Get 
Action,” and “Writing for Fun.” The final section deals with the problems of lan- 
guage: “Words,” “Grouping Words,” “Preparing Copy and Handling Proof.” 


Elements of Journalism. By Mary J. J. Wrinn. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1929. Pp. 300. 

A program of journalism worked out in the George Washington High School of 
New York City to meet the needs of high schools without special equipment. The 
course provides training in the news story, the feature story and its background, sepa- 
rate treatment of sports, review columns, the makeup of a paper, advertising, and 
newspaper English. 


Expository Writing. Compiled and edited by Maurice Garland Fulton. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 713. $2.25. 

Rewritten rather than revised, this pioneer among compilations for college com- 
position is now organized in three parts: first, a discussion of the fundamentals of 
good writing; second, the main types of expository writing, which serve as a center of 
gravity for the volume. Substantial changes have been made in this section, stressing 
in particular the personal essay. Part III, “Expositions of Modern Viewpoints,” is an 
innovation, with a considerable amount of discussional material added. Suggestions 
for study and exercises in writing are scattered throughout the book at the ends of 
the principal sections. There has been a decided shift in viewpoint in the choice of 
illustrative expository reading. The earlier heavier emphasis on science has been 
broadened to include education, literature, politics, and social ideals, with a marked 
emphasis on the distinctly contemporary. Macaulay, Stevens, Mills, Thomas, H. G. 
Wells, David Starr Jordan, Heywood Broun, Stewart Chase, and John Erskine are 
some of the well-known names represented. 
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An Introduction to Narrative Writing. By Ruth B. Safford. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 286. 


A college exercise book in the art of verbal sketching intended for those who do 
not care to attempt dramatic plot stories—as well as those who do. Part III is made 
up of well-known illustrative selections organized about people, places, sense impres- 
sions, dialogue and incident, folklore and fantasy, and the dramatic plot, among other 
categories. Four student themes are given at the end of the book for comparison. 


Magazine Article Writing. By Ernest Brennecke, Jr., and Donald L. Clark. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 382. $3.00. 


For undergraduate students in composition, journalism and graduate students, or 
professional workers who write special articles as part of their routine activity. The 
directions and suggestions are based upon the authors’ experience in their courses in 
the University Extension Home Study Department at Columbia University, and as 
writers for the Sunday magazine sections of newspapers, the weekly and monthly 
family magazines, literary reviews, and technical publications. Information and guid- 
ance are furnished for all of these fields. Chapters are devoted to the writer’s qualifi- 
cations and training, where articles come from, planning the article, writing the first 
draft, writing the final copy, getting the article into print, and discussions of eight 
different types of articles. In the Appendix are “The Life Story of an Article,” “The 
Writer and the Law,” and “An Editor’s Work as Contributor.” 


A Manual of English Grammar. By Frederick H. Dole. Boston, Massachusetts: 
Marshall Jones Co., 1930. Pp. 40. 


Rules and examples for the important principles of English grammar that have 
been called for in the leading papers for college admission in English over a long pe- 
riod of years. Some notes on poetry have been appended to answer the question, 
“What should any student be expected to know when he is asked to criticise a passage 
in poetry ?” 


A Mirror for Americans. Edited by Essie Chamberlain. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1930. Pp. 145. 


This well-edited book is one of the straws in the wind of education in English: it 
presents all the literature and study helps necessary for a subject-matter “unit” in 
literature. One may reasonably expect a real adaptation—the formation of an atti- 
tude, in this case—to result from the use of this slender volume of essays on American 
national traits. 


Myths and Their Meaning. Edited by Max J. Herzberg. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1929. Pp. 502. 


Stories from Greek, northern, and Celtic mythology, edited for junior high school 
pupils for their entertainment, and to show the varied influence of myths in furnish- 
ing inspiration for subjects to poets, painters, sculptors, and modern business and 
science. Clever devices to make significant associations and fix these stories in the 
minds of students are provided, with lists of quotations giving references to the myths 
in literature. Complete suggestions are included for word study, exercises in oral and 
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written composition, reading lists, questions, and new types of tests. There are nearly 
two hundred illustrations chosen from the great galleries and museums of the world, 
famous tapestries, advertising pages, pottery, and jewelry. 


Adventure—Good Reading for High Schools. By Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, 

and Elmer C. Stauffer. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. 406. 

Stevenson’s Kidnapped, Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, Tennyson’s Enoch Arden 
and The Tempest, unabridged, are included in the volume of adventure-reading as- 
signed for a year’s work in an average class in the early years of the high-school course. 
In addition to these longer pieces are numerous mystical tales, orations, letters, short 
stories, songs, descriptive essays, sketches, and narratives, practically all by classical 
authors. The work is so arranged that the selections may be read in any order that 
the teacher wishes. In the “Study Hints” at the end of each selection the editors have 
injected material to stimulate class discussion. Head notes are furnished as introduc- 
tions for each literary piece, and a “Dictionary of Names and Phases” at the end of 
the book gives explanations of obscure names and phrases in the text. 


A Panorama of the Short Story. Selected and edited by Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams and Maxim Lieber. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. 313. 
Twenty selected short stories that will give the student an understanding of the 

traits of the various nationalities which each represents. Among the authors repre- 

sented are: Homer, Boccacio, Addison, Irving, Hawthorne, Pushkin, Balzac, Poe, 

Strindberg, and Gorky. There are notes, questions, biographical notes on the author, 

and an Introduction provided for class use. 


Representative Poems of Robert Burns with Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. By 

Charles Lane Hanson. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. 230. $0.60. 

In this new edition of a standard text the suggestions on pronunciation have been 
rewritten, more Scotch words are explained in the footnotes, and there are several 
additional pages of notes on Carlyle’s essays, some new illustrations, half a dozen 
pages of questions, and an enlarged reference list. 


Ballads and Other Narrative Poems. Selected and edited by Maude M. Hall. 

Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1929. Pp. 442. 

Here are many fine old traditional English and Scotch ballads, modern ballads of 
the type of “Horatius,” ‘““The Revenge,” and “Lochinvar,” and other narrative poems, 
such as “The Lady of Shalott,” and “King Robert of Sicily.” For five of the ballads 
there is musical notation, and there are a dozen fine illustrations. Excellent study 
helps are given in an Appendix. 


Stories from the Old Testament. Edited by Mabel Hermans. Boston: Allyn & 

Bacon, 1929. Pp. 462. 

Here are the famous stories of the Old Testament edited for junior high school 
children, with topics for discussion, questions, and class activities all carefully avoiding 
the controversies of creed. Six psalms with music are provided and over fifty illus- 
trations. An elaborate Appendix contains informational notes, suggestions for activi- 
ties, and much usable reference material. 
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An Introduction to Shakespeare. By Ebenezer Charlton Black, Agnes Knox 
Black, and Jennie Y. Freeman. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. 258. $0.80. 
The contemporary renaissance in literature has brought modern youth closer to 

Shakespeare than to Whittier and Longfellow. This manual has taken advantage of 

the drift in viewpoint to provide introductory study helps for reading and discussion. 

Special attention is given to The Merchant of Venice and Henry the Fifth. There are 

six chapters on Shakespeare and his time, and dramatic analyses of fifteen plays, in- 

cluding A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About 

Nothing, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, King Lear, and The Tempest. A well-devised and 

soundly constructed aid for the Shapespeare class. 


Early Seventeenth Century Plays, 1600-1642. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1930. Pp. 1120. 

Seventeen plays are given in this first of a two-volume survey of seventeenth- 
century drama. Among cthers are Heywood’s “A Woman Killed with Kindness,” 
Marston’s “The Dutch Courtesan,” Jonson’s “Volpone,”’ Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“A King and No King,” and Massinger’s “A New Way to Pay Old Debts.” Critical 
introductions are furnished fos the separate plays, and footnotes are provided to 
clarify obscure points. 


Outline Maps for English Literature. By John O. Beaty and Edwin J. Foscue. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. $0.60. 

Geographic and historic backgrounds are featured in this series of outline maps of 
the British Isles, Southern Scotland, Northern England, London, France, Italy, 
Greece, Switzerland, Southern Scandinavia, and Northeastern United States. The 
maps are 834 X63. 


Intercollegiate Debates. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. New York: Noble & 

Noble, 1930. Pp. 418. $2.50. 

Volume X, the Yearbook of College Debating for 1928-1929, contains the affirma- 
tive and negative arguments with rebuttal for the questions, “Ownership and Control 
of Hydro-electric Power,” “Abolution of the Jury System,” “Abolition of the In- 
sanity Piea in Criminal Cases,” “Modern Advertising,” “The League of Nations,” 
“Cabinet versus Presidental Form of Government,” and “Coeducation.” An exten- 
sive bibliography for further study is furnished. The institutions represented are 
Monmouth College, Carleton College, Bates College, Leland Stanford University, 
Washington University, University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State College, Uni- 
versity of Sydney, University of Hawaii, British Universities Students’ Union. 


A Literary History of England. By Bernard Groom. New York: Longmans. 

Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 393. $2.00. 

A brief critical account of the greater English writers, with the background— 
intellectual, political, and social—which helps to explain their work. Although the 
volume originally was designed in preparation for the Higher School Certificate in 
English schools, it might well serve as a college text or graduate reference book, cov- 
ering the entire field from early Anglo-Saxon to Galsworthy, Barry, Synge, Chester- 
ton, and the post-war writers. 
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Father in Modern Story. Edited by Maud Van Buren and Katharine I. Bemis. 
New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 336. $2.50. 
An anthology of sixteen short stories to serve as a companion volume for Mother 


in Modern Story. 


Pierre. By Herman Melville. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. Pp. 416. 


$3.00. 


Melville’s autobiographical story against a background of the New York days 
of our great grandfathers. There is an excellent commentary by Professor Forsythe, 


useful alike to general readers and scholars. 


CULTURED SPEECH 


—By a New Method 


Many Grade Schools, High schools and 
Universities have already adopted the § 
Pronunciphone Talking Machine Records § 
for use in their classrooms. Remarkable, 
new “learn by listening’ nethod for 
teaching correct pronunciatiun, Developed @ 
by Professors E. H. Gardner and E. Ray Wd 
Skinner of the University of Wisconsin. — _ 

dorsed by leading educators. Should be 
every classroom. Records sent on free trial. Write for information. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE COMPANY 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3855, Chicago 


| A Method 


University Discovers How 
to Train Children to Think 


By 20 years of research, President Rapeer has in- 
vented a notable method of training adults and children 
to reason well on their practical life problems. This 
first scientific and dependable method for training in 
the most important of all arts is taught by mail. 

Of Unique Value to Teachers of English 
For free bulletin, write to 


| 
| RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D.C. 


Six Helps for High School | 
English Teachers 


MIGNON WRIGHT 
English Department, High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


Three Thousand Recitation Making 
Questions and Suggestions 
For use with seventy-nine classics commonly studied 
in high schools 
Twelve Hundred Theme Assignments 
With general directions, topics, and illustrative 
material by Oak Park girls and boys 
Try Dictation— A Teacher Saving Device 
(Revised edition) 
With exercises and 
separat 60. 
Ty Dictation ond two sell for $1.75. 
Post Cards 


Set l 
Twenty pictures, most of them in color, connected with the 
life or work of important British writers 
Set l- Doubled 
Forty pictures as above, all different 
Set ll 
Portraits in color of eleven important British writers 
Set Ill 
Portraits in color of nine important American writers 
These cards are priced as follows: Set I, $1.00; Set 1, doubled, 
$1.90; Set Il, $.70; Set Ill, $.60; the three sets ordered to- 
gether, $2.00; the three sets with Set I doubled, $2.80. 


Send money order or check, not stamps nor currency. 


Address: MISS MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43 K Oak Park, Illinois 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ARTS and 
SCIENCES and of EDUCATION 


July 7-August 16, 1930 


Epucation SM11—The Teaching of English 
in the Junior and the Senior High School 


Epucation SM12—The Interpretation, Appre- 
ciation, and Criticism of Literature 


Epvucation SMro1— Individual Research in the 
Teaching of English 


Courses to be given by 
Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University 


In connection with these courses, Mr. Irvin C. Poley 
of the Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, will 
conduct demonstration classes in senior and in junior 
high school English. 


Summer School courses in Education may be counted 
by qualified students toward the degree of Master of 
Education. 


For detailed information address 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
1R University Hall Cambridge, Mass. 
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